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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


Tue Bishop of Ely has republished his article on 
The Gospels in the Light of Historical Criticism, from 
the ‘Cambridge Theological Essays’ (Macmillan ; 
1s. net). And he has taken the opportunity of its 
~ republication to.add to it a paper on the ‘ Obliga- 
tions of the Clergy,’ and another on the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord.’ 

The reason why Dr. Cuase adds the paper on 
the Resurrection of our Lord is that in recent dis- 
cussions of the Resurrection it has been pleaded 
that stress should not be laid on ‘the physical 
This has 

Physical 


resurrection’ or on ‘the third day.’ 
been done for the relief of conscience. 
science knows nothing of the resurrection of dead 
bodies; and if a body cannot be raised at all, it 
cannot be raised on the third day. In other 
words, the plea is made that it might be possible 
for the modern mind, acquainted with scientific 
fact, and working with unvarying law, to accept 
the Resurrection of Christ from the dead, if theo- 
logians would be content not to insist upon a time 
limit for the Resurrection, or upon the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ’s body. 


Now theologians were never more complaisant 
than they are to-day. If men of science are will- 
ing to make advances, men of theology are ready 
to meet them half-way. If Sir Oliver Lopes, in 
his office as President of the British Association, 
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courteously declares that physical science has 
erred in entering the religious realm, the President 
of the Church Congress bows his acknowledgment 
and promises never again to say anything that will 
interfere with the sweep of the laws of nature. 
But he has to reckon with the Resurrection. 
Hitherto he and all his have believed that the 
Resurrection of Jesus was an historical event and 
took place within the space of three days; they 
have believed that on that historical event the 
Church of Christ was founded at the first and has 
existed ever since. Can any degree of complac- 
ency enable them to say now that nothing more 
need be insisted upon than that the early disciples 
had certain visions of Christ, from which they 
argued.that He must have risen from the dead? 


Bishop CHAsE does not believe it. He is as 
courteous as the President of the British Associa- 
tion. He has many centuries of Christian courtesy 
looking down upon hin, a great cloud of witnesses. 
But he knows that these witnesses expect that in 
his courtesy he should speak the truth. And it is 
perfectly clear to him that all the records we 
possess, all the evidence we have to go upon, 
place the event of the Resurrection first and the 


visions of the Risen Christ after. 


Are we to throw the records overboard? If we 
do, what right-have we to speak of events in 
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history? What history of any kind is left? For 
these records are as reliable, as numerous, and as 
consistent as the records that are in existence 
testifying to any event whatever in the history of 
the past. And what they say unquestionably is 
that the body of Jesus was raised from the dead 


on the third day after burial. 


One of the reasons given for the attempts that 
are being made to retranslate the New Testament is 
that there are so many expressions in the Revised 
Version which are bad English. But that is a 
There is very little bad English in the 
Its English is probably as 


mistake. 
Revised Version. 
idiomatic, and nearly always as grammatical, as 
that of the Authorized Version. 
that there are many expressions which are not 
English at all. They are Greek. The Revisers’ 
one mistake—it is a most pardonable one in these 


What is meant is 


days of inaccuracy and unverified references—the 
one mistake the Revisers made was to translate 
their Greek text too exactly. 


One of the un-English expressions of the Re- 
vised Version is found in Mk 14°): ‘And a certain 
In the Author- 
ized Version we have it: ‘And there followed him 
That is English. The 
Why did the Revisers change 
‘followed him’ into ‘followed with him’? Be- 
cause the text they adopted gave them a compound 
verb, the verb ‘to follow’ prefixed by the preposi- 
tion ‘with’ (cvvnkoAove). 
lated literally. 


young man followed with him.’ 


a certain young man.’ 
other is not. 


The Revisers trans- 


But in this instance it is possible that the liter- 
ality of the Revisers is too literal. The translation 
is discussed by the Rev. Ralph W. Harpkgn, B.A., 
as footnote to a volume of Sermons on the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The volume is entitled 
The Evangelists and the Resurrection (Skeffingtons ; 
3s. 6d. net). The sermons it contains are a series. 
They begin with the events that led to the cruci- 


fixion, death and burial, and then describe in 


detail the whole story of the Resurrection from the 
dead. Every sermon is the outcome of careful 
work with the Greek text and the Concordance. 
And Mr. HarpEn’s note on the young man who 
‘followed with’ Jesus when He was_arrested is 
worth considering. 


He holds that ‘followed with him’ is not only 
a too literal but a wrong translation. If the 
Evangelist had wished to say that the young man 
followed with Jesus, he would have repeated the 
preposition ‘with’ before the name of Jesus, and 
he would have indicated whom Jesus and he were 
together following. This is done by the same 
Evangelist in Mk 597: ‘And he suffered no man 
to follow with him (er avtod cuwaKxodovbjcat), 
save Peter, and James, and John the brother of 
James.’ There we have the preposition repeated, 
and there we are told whom Jesus and the three 
were together following. ‘And Jesus arose (Mt 
9), and followed him (ze. Jairus), and so did his 
disciples.’ 

What St. Mark means to say here is that the 
young man along with others followed Jesus. He 
was one of the many, says Mr. HarpeEn, who, 
out of curiosity, hate, or anxiety, were to be 
found in the crowd round Judas as he followed 
after Jesus to take Him. 


‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness’ 
(Mk 1°). Dr. Edwin A. Apgorr has now pub- 
lished the second section of his great work on Zhe 
fourfold Gospel (Cambridge: At the University 
Press; 12s. 6d. net). The volume is a: com- 
mentary on the early narratives in the Gospels. 
Dr. ApgotTt apologizes for the length of the com- 
mentary in comparison with the brevity of the 
chapters commented on. No apology was called 
for. There is not an unnecessary word in the 
book. And the amount of new interpretation is 
great beyond belief. Among the rest, Dr. ABBorT 
interprets anew the words in Mk 13, ‘The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness.’ 
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The words are quoted from Isaiah. Israel was 
returning from captivity in Babylon and journey- 
ing through the wilderness to Jerusalem; and 
God commanded the prophets and rulers of Israel 
to comfort His people and prepare the way 
of the Lord in that wilderness: ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people . . . and cry ye unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity 
is pardoned ; [and] that she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins:—The voice 
of one that crieth, Prepare ye in the wilderness the 
way of the Lord... .’ 


Whose is the voice of one that crieth? It is 
not the voice of the prophet. For the prophet 
asks, ‘What shall I cry?’ To which the Voice 
answers, ‘ All flesh is grass.’ Hence, if the prophecy 
were strictly applied in the Gospels, the Voice 
would be, not the voice of the Baptist himself, but 
the voice of the Holy Spirit possessing the Baptist. 


But the prophecy is not strictly applied in the 
Gospels. When the Baptist said to the Jews who 
visited him, ‘I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,’ so far was he from claiming that the 
Holy Ghost spoke through him that he used the 
word‘ voice’ in the sense of utmost humility. 


For there is a distinction in Hebrew, as there is 
a distinction in Greek, between ‘ word’ and ‘ voice.’ 
And the ‘word’ is the more honourable. When 
Moses heard the ‘word’ from Sinai, it is said that 
Israel heard it not, ‘but belike they heard the 
voice?! Ignatius says that if his friends permit 
him to be a martyr, he is ‘a word of God,’ but if 
they will not, ‘I shall be a [mere] voice again.’ 
This is the sense in which the Baptist spoke. He 
not only said that he himself was a mere voice; 
he also implied that He whose shoe-latchet he was 
unworthy to loose was the very word of God. 


Is it possible to preach the doctrine of the 
Atonement? Itisnoteasy. It is not easy to preach 


any doctrine. And the doctrine of the Atonement 


has difficulties which are all its own and very great. 
The essential thing in preaching it is to make clear 
that it is in touch with reality and not remote from 
life. 


There is an incident in the history of David 
which offers itself as illustration. David’s son 
Absalom had been guilty of a great sin; he had 
killed his brother Amnon, and had fled to Geshur. 
Great as the sin was, it did not quench David’s 
love for him. He remained in Geshur at the 
court of king Talmai three years, ‘and David 
mourned for his son every day’ (2 S 13°7), Mr. 
Mark Guy Prarss tells us that one day he heard 
one of his children say to another, ‘You must be 
good, or father won’t love you.’ He took the 
child to himself and said, ‘Do you know what you 
are saying, my boy? That is not true, not a bit 
The boy, astonished, asked, ‘ But you won’t 
love us if we are not good, will you?’ And he 
answered, ‘ Yes, I will love you if you are not good. 


true,’ 


I love you when you are not good with a love that 
hurts me, and I love you when you are good with 
a love that makes me glad; but I cannot help 
loving you, because I am your father, you know.’ 
That is how it was with David. He was Absalom’s 
father, and he loved him after his great sin, as he 
loved him before, though now with a love that 
hurt him. ‘And the soul of king David,’ says the 
faithful historian, ‘ longed to go forth unto Absalom : 
for he was comforted concerning Amnon, seeing 
he was dead.’ 

Joab saw that David yearned for Absalom’s 
He considered how he could bring it 
about. He found a wise woman in Tekoa and 
sent her to David with a certain story, putting 
in her mouth the words she had to say. It is a 
As we read the 


return. 


curious episode in human life. 
dramatic repetitions of the woman’s tale we do not 
know which to wonder at most, the crude outward 
morality of it or the deep religious truth at the 
heart of it. But we see easily that the argument 
which was meant to appeal to David is contained 
in the fourteenth verse of the fourteenth chapter: 
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‘ For we must needs die, and are as water spilt on 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up again ; 
neither doth God take away life, but deviseth 
means, that he that is banished be not an outcast 
from him.’ 


Amnon is dead, said the woman. It is useless 
We must needs 
die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which 
cannot be gathered up again. 


kinds of death than one. 


lamenting more on his account. 


But there are more 
Besides physical death, 
there is social death. Amnon is dead physically, 
and Absalom is dead socially. While you blame 
Absalom for Amnon’s death, you yourself, David, 
are guilty of the death of Absalom as long as you 


keep him in banishment at Geshur. 


Then the woman’s: argument rises to the height 
of its sublimity. There is still another kind of 
Besides physical death, and 
besides social death, there is spiritual death. As 
one of the New Testament writers has it, ‘She that 
liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.’ She 
may be very much alive physically; it is pretty 
certain that she is thoroughly alive socially ; but if 
she is living in pleasure she is dead spiritually, and 
it is the greatest death of the three, she is dead 
while she liveth. 


death, she says. 


So the wise woman’s argument 


is that David 1 havi i . 
is that David is behaving towards Absalom in a Ul anedaptes benean Neale anes 


way that God behaves to no one.: ‘ Neither doth 
God take away life’ (as the Revisers have to our 
great relief rendered the Hebrew). God is the 
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| and set it on fire.’ 


house. Absalom grew restless. At length he 


He 
But again Joab would not come. 
Then Absalom said to his servants, ‘See, Joab’s 
field is near mine, and he hath barley there; go 
So Joab came at last and 
brought about a complete restoration. 


sent for Joab. But Joab would not come. 
sent again. 


Now the first thing that this strange story tells 
us is that if we are living in banishment from God 
we may not blame God for it. ‘Neither doth 
God take away life.’ If we are spiritually dead, 
our death is our own doing. And to this con- 
science at once assents. ‘Not many days after 


_ the younger son gathered all together, and took his 


journey into a far country.’ He did not wait to be 
‘So Absalom fled, and went to Geshur.’ 
He did not wait to be driven into banishment. 


sent. 


The next thing is that when we go into banish- 
ment the heart of God goes with us. The soul of 
king David longed to go forth unto Absalom. The 
soul of the Father goes forth with us as we take 
our journey into the far country. God mourns 
over us every day. There is a touching verse in 


_ Christina Rossetti’s poem on the Prodigal : 


cause of no one’s death. On the contrary, He 


devises means whereby those who have brought 
about their own spiritual death may be restored to 
Him. But you, David, are guilty of the death of 
Absalom, since you are doing nothing to bring 
about his return. You are behaving towards him 
in a way that God has never behaved towards you. 


The argument was successful. David sent for 
Absalom. But he did not yet receive him at the 
court. There was some sense in David’s mind 
that Absalom’s restoration was not possible yet. 


So he made him stay two full years in his own 


Does that lamp still burn in my Father’s house. 
Which he kindled the night I went away? 


And marked it gleam with a golden. ray ; 
Did he think to light me home some day? 


Our thoughts are more of the prodigal than of 
the prodigal’s father. When we turn to think of 
the father we see that Christina Rossetti is right. 
The father mourns for the prodigal every day. 


In preaching the doctrine of the Atonement let 
us make that fact emphatic. They who see no 
We 
who believe in the necessity for an atonement 
ought to make more of it than they. They say 
that God’s love for the sinner is great. 
deny the love? 


greatness of it? 


occasion for an atonement make much of it. 


Do we 
Do we need to belittle the 
On the contrary, it is in the 
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greatness of the love of God for sinners that we 
find the justification of that amazing act of God 
which we seek to identify when we speak of the 
doctrine of the Atonement.. God ‘spared not his 
own son, but delivered him up for us all.’ 


But if the father yearns over his prodigal son 
and desires his return, why does he not recall 
him? Why does God not simply forgive the 
sinner? There are two reasons. 


The first reason is that the sinner must be fit to 
be forgiven. The prodigal must be ready to be 
brought back. This does not mean that he must 
be righteous enough. 
truly penitent. 


It means that he must be 
The prodigal came home in rags, 
but he came home in sincere sorrow for his sin. 
Absalom was not ready to be brought back from 
Geshur. Ask Joab, who had a hand in bringing 
him. He will point to his barley field, which in 
petulant pride Absalom sent his servants and 
set on fire. Ask David. He had consented to 
Absalom’s return. Then came the stealing of the 
hearts of the people, the raising of the standard of 
rebellion, the battle in the Wood of Ephraim. 
Ask David. He will turn his back, for the news 
of the death of Absalom has come, and will ascend 
to the chamber over the gate to weep there; and 
as he goes you will hear him say, ‘O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!’ 
Absalom was brought back before he was ready. 


But there is another reason. God cannot 
‘simply forgive,’ because there is a sense of right 
in the earth which must be regarded. There is 
a sense of right. The universe hangs on it. No 
more in the moral than in the material is this 
universe a chaos. It ‘is orderly. It rests on 
righteousness. And that righteous order of the 
universe must not be outraged. It is not simply 
that there are commandments which have to be 
obeyed. The commandments are later than the 
order of the universe. 


of it, in more or less faithful form. It is not 


| Joab’s life as in the life of David. 


They are the expression - 


simply that there is a conscience in man. Con- 
science is the pulse of that life of righteousness 
which keeps the universe from decay. That life of 
righteousness must be respected by man, or he 
loses so much of his manhood; it must be 
respected by God, or He is no true God. 


David knew this, and he hesitated to bring 
Absalom home: Joab knew it also, but more 
indistinctly. As a force it was not so potent in 
It is perhaps 
the surest test of character that can be applied to 
men. The man who makes little of the law of 
righteousness, the man who, like Joab, places pity 
in front of it, or even perhaps political policy—for 
no doubt Joab was annoyed to see David neglect 
the duties of the kingship—that man is not great, 
however loyal he may be or compassionate, 
David yielded against his deeper insight and sent 
for Absalom. The disasters that followed were 
due less perhaps to Absalom’s unfitness to return 
than to David’s consent to a violation of the law of 
righteousness. 


What, then, is God to do if He cannot simply 
forgive the sinner? The wise woman of Tekoa 
says that He devises means, so that he that is 
banished be not an outcast from Him. What 


means does He devise? 


What means could David have devised? The 
only means that one can think of is that he should 
have gone out to Geshur and shared Absalom’s 
banishment. Would that have outraged our sense 
of right? Certainly, if David had been nothing 
to Absalom. But being Absalom’s father, it would, 
instead of outraging our sense of right, have been 
the very means of satisfying it. Absalom might 
not have been made fit to be brought home. 
That would depend upon Absalom. But if David 
had left the comfort and companionship of his 
own court in Jerusalem and gone out to Geshur 
to share the poverty and loneliness of the little 
court of king Talmai, his act would at least have 
been sufficient to meet every requirement of that 
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law of righteousness upon which the moral uni- 
verse depends. Well, we know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, yet 
for our sakes He became poor, that we through 
His poverty might become rich. 


Was this act of our Lord Jesus Christ an 
improper act? The modern conscience seems to 
say yes. But only when it is looked upon as the 
act of an outsider. But our Lord was never weary 
of telling us when He came that He came as the 
Son of our Father, and that all He did the Father 
did in Him. 
outsider, but bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. He made clear that He came not only as 
the Father’s Son, but as the Son of Man. He 


came not as substitute simply, but as representative, 


He made clear that He was no 


and that not by arbitrary choice, as one of a rebel 
regiment might be chosen to suffer for the sins of 
the whole regiment, but as actually Himself the 
regiment, so made one with us that humanity is 


comprehended in Him. He is more than our 
substitute. He is more than our representative. 
He is identified with us. Yes, that is the word; 
not substitution, not representation, but identifi- 
cation; so that ‘I am crucified with Christ: never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me.’ 


There is one thing more. This identification 
It means spiritual death. There is 
no escape from that. Is there any desire to 
escape? As David would have shared Absalom’s 
social death had he gone out to Geshur, so our 
Lord Jesus Christ shared our spiritual death by 
For God 
made Him who knew no sin to be sin for us. 


means death. 


identifying Himself with us in our sin. 


And we must give the cry on the Cross its value: 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ 


CBarles Huquetus Briggs. 


By PROFESSOR THE REV. HENRY PRESERVED SmiTH, LL.D., Union THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, NEw York. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS was a man 
of positive convictions, and he was always perfectly 
frank in stating those convictions. Thorough in 
the investigation of the grounds for an opinion, 
when he once satisfied himself of the truth he 
embraced it with his whole heart. What he could 
not understand was the levity of those who de- 
fended their alleged faith with superficial reasons. 
The strength of the expressions which he used in 
characterizing such levity sometimes obscured the 
fact that he was a man of great sweetness of dis- 
position and of great modesty in his estimate of 
himself. These qualities were most clearly re- 
vealed in the home, and friends who were 
privileged to enter that circle were charmed by 
the perfect harmony which reigned there. Com- 
plete affection, conjugal, parental, and filial, bound 
all the members together. To say more than this 
would be to violate the sanctities which are now 


more than €ver precious to the memory. But the 
sweetness of disposition and modesty of bearing 
were equally manifest in a larger circle made up of 
colleagues and personal friends. The volume 
published in his honour on his seventieth birthday 
commemorates the impression made upon these 
friends, many of whom were his pupils. It speaks 
of ‘the stimulus of his untiring energy, his patient 
research, his fearlessness in proclaiming truth, his 
warm personal sympathy, and his quick response to 
every demand made upon his stores of knowledge 
and the treasures—often unsuspected—of his 
warm and valiant heart.’ 

These personal qualities were rooted in an 
unusually deep and earnest piety. His friends 
knew that he lived in the presence of God. Let 
us say at once that in the best sense of the word 
our friend was a High Churchman. He believed in 
the Church as a divine institution founded by 
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Christ Himself. This belief he held concerning 
all the more closely organized denominations, 
holding that all are parts of the true universal 
Church, and that all possess valid ordinances and 
effective sacraments. This Church (existing in all 
these separate denominations) is the divinely 
commissioned instrument for the salvation of men 
by the preaching of the Word, and by the 
administration of the Sacrament. The importance 
of ordination is that it makes the minister the 
organ by which these means of grace are brought 
to sinful men. In all this Dr. Briggs was in fullest 
accord with the doctrine professed by the Churches 
themselves. The standards of the Presbyterian 
Church formulate this view with all desirable dis- 
tinctness. The logical conclusion drawn by the 
standards of the Church, and heartily embraced by 
Dr. Briggs, is that in the rite of ordination the 
Church is acting for Christ. Its work is ministerial 
and declarative ; the act of the ordaining officer 
(bishop or presbytery, as the case may be) is the 
act of Christ Himself. 

The deep and unaffected piety of which I have 
spoken and the High Churchmanship went together. 
That is to say, Dr. Briggs’s spiritual life was 
nourished by the ordinances of the Church, and by 
the thought-forms in which the tradition of the 
Church has crystallized itself. As we very well 
know, this is not always the case. The Quaker 
finds the inner light sufficient and can dispense 
with external sacraments. Many pious people in 
our own day find the official creeds of their Church 
a hindrance to piety rather than a stimulus. In 
other words, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the Spirit of God works when and where and how 
He pleases. We have now to do with the man 
ecclesiastically minded, one who finds that the 
way of salvation is entrusted to the visible Church, 
outside of which (according to the Presbyterian 
standards) there is no ordinary means of salvation. 
Dr. Briggs’s piety was in closest connexion with 
historic Christianity in its organized form, either 
Presbyterian or Episcopal. The deep and 
thorough consecration which he made of himself 
in his early manhood was a consecration to Christ 
and His Church, we might say to Christ in His 
Church. His wide erudition, the admiration of 
friends and foes alike, was acquired in order to 
serve that great historic institution, and the 
marvellous intellectual activity which scarcely 
knew a break in fifty years of study and 


teaching, all centred- about 
tianity. 

The extent of Dr. Briggs’s erudition is indicated, 
though imperfectly, by the titles of his published 
works, and by the variety of subjects on which he 
lectured during his professorship. He was equally 
at home in exegesis, in Biblical theology, in Church 
history, and in the comparative study of the creeds. 
At no time was his work simply critical and de- 
structive. He desired to magnify his office as a 
teacher by building up the faith of the Church. 
Even the address on ‘The Authority of Holy 
Scripture,’ which was made the ground of attack 
on him, was a defence of the Scriptures instead of 
an attempt to minimize their importance. Coming 
into the ministry a short time before the reunion 
of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church, he 
desired to promote unity by instructing the re- 
united Church in the historic sense of its own 
standards. To his mind the issues which had 
divided Old School and New School were of minor 
importance, but he knew that both branches had 
neglected important doctrines of their own system. 
This he set forth in the book entitled Wahzther? 
which pointed out these defects. At the same 
time he would have such questions settled not by 
ecclesiastical process, but by calm and scholarly 
discussion. The founding of the Presbyterian 
Review, in which, as in the conduct of it, he was 
specially active, was intended to promote just this 
sort of discussion, and so to bring the Church to 
a better knowledge of the great Evangelical and 
Presbyterian tradition. 

That there must be progress in theology he very 
well knew. Fully acquainted with the critical 
method as applied to the Bible, he saw that the 
Church must adjust herself to the results of that 
method. But to his mind this did not mean any- 
thing revolutionary, for he found that the theology 
of the Westminster divines was more in accordance 
with the facts of Scripture than was the more rigid 
theory of inspiration advocated by some American 
teachers. John Owen, indeed, held the more rigid 
theory, and his attack on Walton’s Polyglot 
showed that his theory was as inimical to textual 
criticism as it was to literary criticism. Liberty 
had been secured for textual criticism because the 
facts were too plain to be denied even by the 
most conservative. This was shown most strik- 
ingly in our own time when the defenders of 
inerrancy were compelled to locate the alleged 


organized Chris- 
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inerrancy in the ‘autographs’ instead of in the 
present text. To a man as well informed as Dr. 
Briggs, the facts brought out by the higher 
criticism were equally telling. Hence his books 
on the study of Holy Scripture and on the higher 
criticism of the Hexateuch. These books are 
a demonstration that a man may be thoroughly 
acquainted with modern Biblical scholarship and 
heartily accept its results, and yet retain the 
orthodox belief as formulated in the great creeds 
of Christendom. Any negative or agnostic de- 
duction, such as some critical scholars feel com- 
pelled to make, had no place in his thinking. 


Even the reserve which some of us who stood | 
with him feel concerning the forms of antique | 
thought which are contained in the creeds was | 
foreign to his mind. He was in earnest in con- | 


tending for the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. 


The incomplete bibliography of Dr. Briggs’s 


works published in 1911 shows about two hundred | 


titles. When we reflect that during the years 
when these books and essays were written the 
author was actively engaged in teaching, that 
during a considerable part of the time he was 
editor of an important theological review, that he 
was frequently called upon for lectures and 
addresses outside the classroom, that he was 
compelled to take part in various ecclesiastical 
bodies, we get some conception of the tireless 
activity of the man. In fact, his power of con- 
centration was unusual and his application was 
constant. 


any one with whom I am acquainted. It made 
him the admiration and the despair of his friends. 
The thoroughness of his work will be realized 
when we note such a fact as this: in preparing his 
commentary on the Psalms he elaborated a com- 
plete critical text of the book. The amount of 
labour he gaye to the biblico-theological articles for 
the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon can be appreciated only 
by one who has attempted the same sort of work. 
We have already noticed his attitude toward the 


so-called Higher Criticism. His interest in this | 


department of study is indicated by the fact that 
about half the titles in the list of his works are 
concerned with the Scriptures. This indicates the 
thing most significant in his career. It was his 
good fortune to introduce modern methods of 
Biblical study to American theologians. His first 


published article (except a translation from the 
German) was entitled ‘ Biblical Theology.’ This 
was published in the American Theological Review 
just after he had entered his professorship (1870). 
The title of the article was significant of the new 
attitude toward the Bible, but the Church paid no 
heed, and the review in which the essay was 
published soon ceased to appear. The reunited 
Church was for the moment resting in the belief 
that controversy was over and that, doctrine being 
settled, it could give itself wholly to practical work. 
Dr. Briggs at any rate was under no illusion, 
although ten years passed before the attention of 
the Church was aroused. During these years he 
was Carrying on his work as teacher, and under the 
lead of his elder colleague, Dr. Schaff, was trans- 
lating and enriching commentaries from German 
sources. Then came the founding of the Presby- 
terian Review in which, as has been said, he was 
active from the start. In the first volume (1880) 
he published a discussion of the Robertson Smith 
case. 
elaborate article entitled ‘Critical Theories of the 
Sacred Scriptures in Relation to their Inspiration,’ 


| and the following year he gave us an article on 


‘Biblical Theology.’ In 1883 came ‘A Critical 
Study of the History of the Higher Criticism, with 
Special Reference to the Pentateuch.’ 

This is not the whole story. These articles were 
part of a series contributed by various scholars, and 
designed to lay before ministers and thoughtful 


' laymen the facts concerning the modern attitude 
This intellectual activity was more like | 


that of the late President Harper than that of  gressives were represented, and the significance of 


toward the Bible. Both conservatives and pro- 


| the series was that it claimed the right within the 


Presbyterian Church to discuss questions of criticism 
unhampered by dogmatic considerations. How 
revolutionary the discussion appeared to many 
minds is shown by the attitude of the so-called 
religious press, and by the ecclesiastical agitation 
which followed, culminating in judicial process. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark here that the 
final effect was to secure the independence of 
criticism as a legitimate science, and to free 
exegesis from subservience to dogmatics. The 
credit of this advance belongs in large measure to 
Dr. Briggs. 

Next in importance to this work of introducing 
the critical and historical study of the Scriptures 
to the American Churches, and in line with it, was 
the enlightened planning of the two series known 


To the next volume he contributed an: 
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as the ‘ International Critical Commentary,’ and the 
‘International Theological Library.’ It would be 
too much to say that at the time when they were 
projected English-speaking theologians had ceased 
to produce original work. But there was undue 
dependence on German scholarship. And this was 
a one-sided dependence. The prejudice against 
German rationalism led to the ignoring of much 
important work done in that country of specialists. 
The elaborate ‘Foreign Theological Library’ of 
T. & T. Clark, for example, avowedly embodied 
the works of conservative scholars only. Professor 
Briggs and his coeditors felt that the time had 
come for English and American theologians to 
undertake more independent work, or, where they 
were doing such work, to make it more widely 
known in their own world. Hence the plan of the 
two Libraries which have measurably fulfilled the 
design of the editors, The breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of the scheme will be realized by any 
one who reads the prospectus. It is safe to say 
that without the suggestion and encouragement of 
Dr. Briggs the greater part of the American con- 
tributions to the series would never have appeared. 
He was the one who took the initiative, and others 
followed his lead. The catholicity of the editors is 
seen when we notice the number of denominations 
to which the contributors belong, and the con- 
siderable difference of views which they express. 
The whole series is a testimony to the belief of 
those who planned it, that freedom of discussion 
is the very life-breath of scholarship, without which 
progress is impossible in theology as in all the 
sciences. Of the value of Dr. Briggs’s own 
contributions to Biblical scholarship it is un- 
necessary to speak at length. The Hebrew lexicon 
for which he prepared many important articles is 
an indispensable help to him who would read the 
Old Testament in the original; his General [ntro- 
duction to the Study of Holy Scripture has opened 
the eyes of several generations of students to the 
nature of the Bible and the task of its expositor ; 
his Commentary on the Psalms is the most ex- 
haustive that we have in English, perhaps the 
most thorough that exists in any language; his 
Messianic Prophecy gives an historical view of a 
subject on which erroneous views have long been 
held by professed theologians. Nowhere else had 
English readers found that which the title of this 
work well describes as ‘A Critical Study of the 
Messianic Passages of the Old Testament in the 


Order of their Development.’ The eight editions 
through which his book: has passed show that it 
met a felt want. I have no desire to intimate that 
this book or any of the others is final, Dr. Briggs 
himself would be the first to repudiate the idea 
that this or any book could be final. It is enough 
to say of any book that it has nobly served the 
generation for which it was written. 

Passing over Dr. Briggs’s contributions to Church 
history, the value of which is universally recognized, 
let me speak briefly of one book which roused 
some discussion at the time when it was published 
and which was made the basis for part of the 
indictment brought against the author. This is 
The Bible, the Church, and the Reason: The Three 
Great Fountains of Authority, published in 1892. 
The purpose of the book is sufficiently indicated 
by its title, It is directed against the exaggerated 
claim often formulated in the words: ‘The Bible 
alone is the religion of Protestants.’ Two. con- 
siderations probably led the author to his defence 
of the three fountains of authority. First of all, 
history shows that the three factors have always 
been concerned in determining the creed of the 
Church. The creed, however strictly it professes 
to be based on Scripture, is the expression of the 
faith actually held by the Church. Moreover, the 
creeds have arisen from the application of the 
human reason to the data given in Scripture and in 
Christian experience. There is a great difference 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
profession of faith. How has this come about? 
Evidently by a process of reasoning. The three 
fountains have actually co-operated therefore in 
giving the Church its standards of belief. To this 
must be added the second fact, namely, that the 
insistence on Scripture alone as the fountain of 
authority has brought about the divisions in the 
Church which we regard with so much misgiving. 
Every one of the Protestant Churches asserts its 
belief in the Bible as the infallible rule of faith, yet 
each has a different system of doctrine. This 
divisive effect of the Protestant principle is well 
known to the historian, for he sees that the times 
when the verbal infallibility of the Bible was most 
strongly insisted upon were the times when the 
various Churches were indulging the bitterest 
polemic, not only Protestant against Catholic, but 
one Protestant denomination against another, 
One who searches for a basis of unity therefore 
must look for something more than the Bible alone. 
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This, I think, was the decisive consideration with 
Dr. Briggs. Asa good historian he allowed weight 
to the facts just stated, but his heart was drawn 
toward the unity of Christendom, desiring above 
all else that the communities which bear the 
Christian name should become one great organiza- 
tion, one body of Christ, one army marching 
against the forces of evil and bringing the thoughts 
of men into obedience to the one Lord. If such 
an organization ever comes into existence it cannot 
take the Protestant position that the Bible alone 
is the source of authority, but must recognize that 
Christ still speaks through His living ministers, and 
that He speaks in the sanctified reason, the God- 
given organ of intelligence. It was therefore an 
ardent desire for the unity of Christendom which 
animated this book. And this same desire called 
forth those later publications which have brought 
the author’s real conservatism more distinctively 
into view. These are: Zhe Incarnation of the 
Lord (1902), and Zhe Fundamental Christian 
Faith, which came from the press just before his 
death. The statement in the Preface of this last- 
named work may be cited here as his message to 
the Churches on the subject of unity. After 


—_- — 


speaking of the reactionary and the radical 
tendencies of our times, he goes on to say: 


‘ There is also the wholesome irenic tendency 
which seeks to reunite the separated Churches on 
the basis of the fundamental principles of historic 
Christianity, without intruding upon denomina- 
tional preferences or private opinion in other 
matters. These principles of faith are to be found 
in the ancient creeds, the official expression of the 
faith of the ancient Church, to which all Churches 
which are legitimate descendants of historical 
Christianity adhere.’ 


It is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon 
a discussion of a host of questions which are 
suggested by such a statement as this. All I have 
tried to do is to present a just estimate of the man 
whose ardent desire inspired these words, and 
whom I was privileged to call my friend. Having 
served his generation by the will of God he has 
now fallen asleep, leaving us not only his written 
words as a rich legacy, but as a richer inheritance 
the memory of his courage, his patience, his warm 
sympathy, and his loyalty to the great Head of the 
Church, whose he was and whom he served. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ROMANS AND 1 PETER. 


ROMANS XIII. I. 


Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers : 
for there is no power but of God; and the powers that 
be are ordained of God. 


f° PHTER’ Ih P3he1 5: 


Be subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake. For so is the will of God, that by well- 
doing ye should put to silence the ignorance of foolish 


men. 

Two practical questions of urgent importance 
forced themselves upon the converts to Christianity 
in the early centuries—their relation to the world, 
its practices and customs, and their relation to the 
State. It is the latter question that is briefly dis- 
cussed by St. Pauland St. Peter in the two passages 
which have been taken for the text. Their words 
are few, and were designed to meet the particular 
circumstances of that age; but they contain 


principles which apply to all times, and appeal to 
motives which can never be obsolete or outworn. 

At the outset the texts obviously recognize the 
truth of Christian citizenship. While teaching that 
the citizenship of all who believe in Christ, as he 
elsewhere affirms, is in heaven, the Apostle Paul 
also lays stress upon their duties and obligations in 
the present life as members of a State, and dis- 
cusses what is the true attitude and sphere of the 
Christian citizenship; and St. Peter follows the 
same lines. Their treatment of the subject may 
be comprehended under two ideas —that of loyalty, 
and that of free service. 


ie 


THE LoyALTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 


Christianity has been at times reproached with 
neglect of a large department of human duty. It 
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provides us with teaching as to our duty to God, 
our duty to ourselves, our duty to our friends and 
our enemies ; but it has been said that it fails to 
guide us in the discharge of our duty to the State. 
That Christianity did not make good citizens was 
continually urged by the politicians of the Roman 
Empire in the early days before the Empire became 
Christian ; and it has again and again been assumed, 
by those who form judgments without waiting for 
the verdict of experience, that a man cannot serve 
the State with entire loyalty if he tries to serve God 
as well. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God has 
always been regarded as a revolutionary precept. 

And there is another charge, that of teaching a 
doctrine of passive submission. This charge is 
more plausible and has been brought against 

Christianity even by John Stuart Mill, who writes 
in his essay on Liberty: ‘Christian morality has 
all the characters of a reaction; it is in great part 
a protest against Paganism. . . . It is essentially 
a doctrine of passive obedience ; it inculcates sub- 
mission to all authorities found established ; who 
indeed are not to be actively obeyed when they 
command what religion forbids, but who are not 
to be resisted, far less rebelled against, for any 
amount of wrong to ourselves.’ 

The words of the text, however, contain an im- 
plicit refutation of both these charges. 

1. The Apostles teach the Divine basis and 
authority of lawful governments. By laying down 
this principle they lift the subject into the higher 
moral sphere. It thereby ceases to be a merely 
legal or utilitarian question and is given ethical 
dignity and importance. This is the more remark- 
able when we consider the actual circumstances of 
Christianity at that time, and the character of the 
reigning Emperor. 

This truth, that the powers that be are of God, 
needed to be clearly set forth and vindicated at 
the very beginning of Christianity. It was destined, 
in the course of centuries, to exert a dominating 
influence upon governments and the social order, 
but it must do so as a religion by its spiritual 
influence, and not as a political power. To have 
attacked prevailing laws and institutions would 
have done violence to its fundamental character 
and objects, and even have jeopardized its existence. 

2. The Apostles enforce subjection to the 
powers that be, on the highest grounds: ‘for the 
Lord’s sake.’ If we truly grasp what is implied by 
this motive we shall see that so far from inculcat- 


ing a servile submission, it creates a spirit of noble 
independence. Men who think first of the honour 
of Christ and His Kingdom will not stoop to any- 
thing mean or cowardly. While acknowledging 
their obligation to the State, they will recognize the 
still higher allegiance which they owe to Him who 
is King of kings and Lord of lords. The Apostles 
acted upon this principle. When the choice of 
obeying man or of obeying God was presented as 
an alternative, they never hesitated for a moment. 
‘We must obey God, rather than man,’ was St. 
Peter’s answer to the authorities in Jerusalem. If 
the ruling powers demanded things contrary to 
Christ, such as the observance of an idolatrous rite, 
or an act involving injustice, or indulgence in any 
vice, the Christian rule forbade it. The Christian 
must always act consistently with truth, and 
righteousness and purity. 


One of the ancestors of Lyman Abbott, the noted American 
preacher and author, was ‘Squire’ Abbott who emigrated 
from England. He settled in the State of Maine, taking up 
a large tract of wild land in the township of Weld. Here 
he built an estate and lived for a short time. Even to-day, 
after almost a century, you will hear in that region many 
pleasant stories about the upright, sturdy old English squire. 
Through the influence of Squire Abbott and several other 
people of refinement and education a church was organized. 
In the same locality there had been going on for some time 
a backwoods camp-meeting revival. One of the converts who 
had great power over the natives as an exhorter said the Lord 
had called him to cross the mountains and preach the gospel 
on the other side, but he must first be ordained ; and as the 
squire’s church was the only real church in that district, a 
council was there called to examine the man. After hearing 
about his religious experience, one of the council asked him, 
who he thought God was. The backwoods exhorter had 
religion, was preaching the gospel, and saving sinners; but 
here was a question for which he had no answer. ‘ Who is 
God?’ The kindly old Congregational fathers told him to 
think about it and they would wait for an answer ; after several 
minutes he raised a face that was aglow with smiles : ‘ Why, 
I think I know, God is some one who is like Squire Abbott !’ 


II. 


Tue FREE SERVICE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CITIZEN. 


1. The Christians were opposed and oppressed, 
partly under the impression that they constituted 
a revolutionary sect. In the early times of Christi- 
anity there was no charge more perseveringly brought 
against Christians by their enemies than this, that 
they were turbulent persons, and dangerous to the 
ruling powers. ‘These that have turned the world 
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upside down are come hither also’ may be con- 
sidered as the language generally used concerning 
them, wherever the gospel began to spread. This 
charge of disaffection and disobedience to earthly 
rulers had been brought against Christ Himself. 
We are told that when His enemies led Him unto 
Pilate, ‘they began to accuse him, saying, We 
found this fellow perverting the nation, and for- 
bidding to give tribute to Cesar,’ And, when 
Pilate hesitated to condemn Him on other grounds, 
they had recourse to this again: ‘If thou let this 
man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend: whosoever 
maketh himself a king speaketh against Ceesar.’ 

Some plausibility was given to this accusation 
by the fact that where the Law came into con- 
flict with the claims and precepts of Christianity, 
Christians asserted their independence in Christ, 
and refused complicity with what was idolatrous 
and immoral. Nor did they submit to the 
authority of government when it commanded them 
not to teach or preach in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. In this the early Christians followed the 
example of the Apostles, and set an example to the 
Christians of all ages. 

But it was soon demonstrated that Christians 
were not only loyal subjects, but that they were the 
better citizens because of their faith in Christ. 
For Christianity inspired men with new aims, and 
new sympathies, so that, while like salt they helped 
to check prevailing corruptions, they also in- 
augurated philanthropies and other movements 
which relieved distress and promoted the nation’s 
well-being. 

Christianity raised the feeling of humanity from being a 
feeble restraining power to be an inspiring passion. The 


Christian moral reformation may indeed be summed up in 
this—humanity changed from a restraint to a motive.? 


2. Our duties as Christian citizens take various 
forms, and are associated with various departments 
. of service. 

(1) We have a duty to the city in which we live.— 
It is our duty to do what we can—be it much or 
little—to uphold the ideals of honour and of truth, 
which no city can neglect without disaster. It is 
our duty to see to it that our municipal representa- 
tives are first and above all men of honourable life, 
whose word is as good as their bond, whose fair 
fame cannot be impeached. Far more important 
are these things than any political opinions or 
political pledges ; and we might all do much more 

1J.R. Seeley, Bece Homo, 175. 


than we have done in the past to emphasize their 
importance. For the welfare of a city depends 
not so much upon the political creed of its chief 
citizens as upon the example which they set to the 
community of prudent administration, of honour- 
able dealing, of unswerving fidelity to justice and 
truth. And we do not render to all their due if 
we do not endeavour by our personal effort, wher- 
ever and however we can, to encourage those of 
our civic leaders, whatever be their political creed, 
who place truth before expediency, and honour 
before personal advancement. 

(2) We owe duties to the State.—The State is 
probably the medium through which Christians 
may best express themselves in their service of 
humanity. We say ‘probably’ because some will 
be inclined to give the Church pre-eminence in the © 
opportunity it offers for service. It is not necessary 
to argue the question ; certainly we shall not decry 


| the Church as a medium for doing good. The 


point that needs emphasizing is that Christians 
have not yet apprehended the magnificent oppor- 
tunity for service they have in the State. They 
have not yet heard, much less heeded, the call of 
God to carry their Christian ideals and Christian 
power into their life as citizens. ‘They have been 
too ready to acquiesce in the dictum of worldlings, 
that religion has no place in politics. That is a 
worse than pagan sentiment, for religion has always 
been a powerful formative force in the making and 
government of States, and Christians will fall far 
short of their duty and their privilege if they do not 
make their*religion the controlling force in the 
States of which they are citizens. 


For the life of me I cannot understand how some people 
can treat politics as if they were merely worldly and alto- 
gether secular, and yet defend, as such people usually do, 
the verbal inspiration of the Apostle Paul. If his theory of 
the Church is inspired, then so must his theory of the State 
be, on their principles. And if this theory of the State is 
right, their theory and practice is wrong. St. Paul had a 
political ideal, and he not only had it but he gloried in it, 
and lost no opportunity of expounding and enforcing it. A 
Roman citizen, he had a high ideal of government; and a 
deep-rooted belief that the end of government was morality— 
‘he is a minister of God to thee for good.’ Thatis to say, the 
end of government is not necessarily to make you and me 
richer ; indeed, at the present moment with steadily increasing 
taxation its end appears to be to make us all poorer ; neither 
is the end of government limited to education, to make us men- 
tally richer. The end of government is goodness—that 
is the Pauline principle. The ideal of High Statesmanship is 
the encouragement of virtue and the discouragement of vice 
in the State ; the prevention of fraud and crime; the promo- 
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tion of decency, thrift, industry, and comfort. The ideal is 
to establish freedom—freedom to think, freedom to worship, 
freedom to teach, freedom to trade, freedom to make one’s 
way in the world—always providing that such freedom does 
not include licence to corrupt and injure others. . This is the 
ideal; it has to be worked out in practical fashion, and 
presents many difficulties, many points on which the best and 
most thoughtful minds will differ ; but, I repeat, St. Paul 
held it demonstrably as an ideal, aad believed that political 
power and executive was a mer and sacred trust for the pro- 
motion of great moral ends.1 


Christ’s words were not a book for Sabbath days, 
But law of life, and judgment of the land ; 

Not to be chosen, and pieced and dogmatised, 
But lived up to—the whole and not a part, 
Alive not dead, one spirit in new forms; 

And lived, as Christ lived, poor, despised, alone, 
Apart with God and working miracles, 

Not on the waves and winds, but on the wills 
Of men, upon the hearts of multitudes, 


1C. S. Horne, All Things are Yours, 161. 


The hidden germs of fresh humanities, 

Of live confederations yet unborn, 

The hidden founts of gathering river-floods, 
To hear one day the music of His name 
Through lands of harvest to the boundless sea. 
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The Composition of Mark ty. 21-25: A Study in (Be 
Synoptic Problem. 


By THE Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, D.Sc., D.D., PRoressor or NEw TrEsTAMENT LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE, AND THEOLOGY IN NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Tue chief peril which besets all discussions of 
the Synoptic Problem is the desire to arrive at large 
generalizations under which all the phenomena 
can be arranged. Up till now, all such generaliza- 
tions have left unexplained a very considerable 
residuum of details. These details demand patient 
investigation. Yet many of the attempts to deal 
with them have been marred by a treatment which 
is the direct antithesis of that mentioned above. 
The tendency has arisen to read into the details, 
far more than they can possibly contain, and so 
the door is thrown open to a precarious subjectivity. 
Wendling’s theory of the strata in the Gospel of 
Mark is a good illustration of failure to see the 
wood for the trees. There are many points at 
which we must be ready to confess ignorance, and 
others where we have to be satisfied with partial 
explanations. 

The passage with which this study is concerned 
occurs immediately after the explanation of the 
Parable of the Sower, which is reported in all 
three Gospels. Many scholars regard that ex- 


planation as revealing rather the influence of the 
early Church than the method of Jesus. Be that 
as it may, it certainly interrupts the connexion 
between Mk 42!-25 (|| Lk 8/618) and the somewhat 
obscure section on the purpose of parabolic teach- 
ing (Mk 4112 with||*) to which it is obviously 
related. It is not necessary for our purpose to 
dwell on that section. Its main significance seems 
to be that the new and unfamiliar message of the 
Kingdom which has to be presented through the 
educative medium of parables has found a re- 
sponse in the spiritual sensibilities of the disciples, 
while upon the majority of the hearers it. has 
made no impression. Jesus’ language, however, 
might foster in the minds of His followers the 
notion that His teaching concerning the Kingdom 
was meant to be esoteric, the special privilege of 
a select few. Hence our paragraph follows, ex- 
plaining in its first part the fact that light is 
intended to illuminate, and that spiritual dis- 
coveries must be imparted, while in the second 
it urges upon the disciples the necessity of giving 
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earnest heed to the new teaching, in case, through 
inadvertence or listlessness, they should grow 
unfit for receiving the fresh vision of Divine 
realities. The general drift of this material is 
relevant enough to its context. 

The first point to be noted is that the content 
of the passage is not found here in Matthew. 
Omitting it, and also the remarkable Parable of 
the Spontaneous Growth of the Seed, which Mark 


Marie, 
doris yap éxet, SoOjoerat 
avT@, Kal TepicrevOnoeTat’ atta” 
dois d€ OvK EXEL, Kat 
& éxeu GpOjnoerar ar 
avrov. avTov. 

That Matthew has, in his divergent context, 
followed Mark, is self-evident. His substitution of 
darts for ds is, like Luke’s és av, intended to general- 
ize the clause, and so bring out more fully Mark’s 
meaning. His addition of xai repiocevOjoerar is 
probably to be explained as an assimilation to the 
doublet which occurs in Mt 25” (||Lk 19%), 
where xal mepisoevOyjoera is also found. One is 
inclined to think that that was the original con- 
text of this saying. This explanation seems more 
likely than that of B. Weiss (Das Marcusevangelium, 


MK 4”, 
és yap XE, d0Onoerat 


Na Sie 3 \ 
KQL OS OUK EXEL, KAL 


A > / Ske, 
& éxer dpOyoerar ar 


alone records, he inserts the Parable of the Tares 
among the Wheat, which is reported by neither of 
the others. But he incorporated practically all the 
material belonging to our paragraph at other 
places in his Gospel. One section is worthy of 
special attention. In Mt 13!%, embedded in a 
passage directly parallel to Mk 4112 (Lk 8910), 
which forms the background of our passage, the 
actual material of Mk 425 has been used: 


LK 818, 
a A ‘ + i'd 
Os ay yap xy, SoOnoerat 
avTa, 
t 
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mpooteOycerat in Mk 474, Luke also introduces a 
modification, changing Mark’s éxet into doxeé éxeuv, 
so as to be more literally true to the situation. 
Now the doublet in Mt 25% (|| Lk 197°) is incon- 
testably derived from Q. But so are his other 
parallels to Mark in this paragraph. That is 
made peculiarly clear by the fact that Luke has 
duplicates of his Marcan parallels in the passage 
before us in no less than three instances in this 
short section, and two of these completely agree 
with Matthew against Mark. I subjoin these 


p. 156), who regards the addition as an echo of | here :— 
(1) 
MT 10%, Mk 4”. LK 122, 
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ovde eyévero adkpudor, 


0 obK aroKadupOyoerat, Kal 


\ aA 3s vd 
KpuTTov 0 ov yvacOnoerat 


GAN tva eXOF cis havepdv. 


MT 25” 
~ > a XN 8 A) ¢ 
TT y2p €XOVTL TAVTL OOUYTETAL, 
a be Sa | Va 
. . TOV O€ PY EXOVTOS, Kal O 


» > / > > > lal 
€xer GpOyoetat Gar avrod. 


As regards the instance examined previously 
{Mt 131%), it therefore appears that Matthew, 
although acquainted with a similar saying in Q, 
which Luke also incorporated in his Gospel, intro- 
duced it in 13! in its Marcan form, thus showing 
that he knew the Marcan material of our passage, 
while using it only in this one instance. 


(2) 
Mk 4”. 
See first table of parallels. 


lighko% 
\ a + ) 6 /, 
TaVTL TO ExovTe OoOHceTaAL, 
> X be lal Xe \Voa 
amo 0€ TOD yn ExoVTOS, Kal 6 
+ > uA 3 3 > a 
€xet apOnoerar aw avrod. 


We have seen that in the case of three of 
Mark’s verses (#1: 2-25) Luke has parallel material 
in the same context as Mark, and another form 
of the same saying common to him, in two cases, 
with Matthew, and in these obviously derived from 
Q. Let us first examine those members of Luke’s 
three doublets which are directly parallel to Mark. 
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No more requires to be said about Lk!8>= 
Mk 4% (=Mt 1332). Luke follows Mark with 
accuracy, although he has a varying form of 


Mx 4”. 
ov yap éorw TL KpuTTov, édv pi) va pavepwh7;" 
> , 
ovde eyévero dardxpudov, adAN iva &AXOy «is pavepov. 


The only thing to observe is that Luke amplifies 
Mark’s material by adding 5 od py yvwoOH, which 
is surely a reminiscence of 6 ov yvwo@yoera in his 
alternative form of the saying (12?), derived from 
©. Here we have a case exactly corresponding 


MK 4?!, 
Lt 4 < 4 A i \ \ 58 
PY) TL EPXETAL 10) AdvxVOS, tvQ@ UVTO TOV {LOOLOV 
64 A e \ “ XG se > A oe ‘ 
TE n Y VTO THV KALW HV 5 OvxX Wa €7l THV 
Lg a 
Avxviav TEOF ; 


It will clarify the question, if, at this point, we 
glance at the duplicate which occurs in Lk 11°. 
It is more closely related to Mt (5!) than to 


NEED Ts 
Qn tf / ‘\ / > x e \ 
ovde Kalovow Avyvov Kal TLéacw avtov io 
\ , ae sf f 
Tov podiov, GAN emi THY AvxViaV Kal AdpTreL 
lal a > a 
TaoLW TOLS EV TH OiKia. 


These varying forms of the saying seem almost 
to presuppose different Greek sources. It is of 
interest to observe that the Lucan passage belongs 
to that section of the Third Gospel (9°!—1814) in 
which so much material peculiar to Luke finds a 
place. Sir John Hawkins has conclusively shown 
(Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 37) 
that the members of Luke’s doublets belonging to 
this section ‘came to Luke quite independently of 
the Marcan source.’ It is highly probable that 
at least in various parts of this section in which 
there is a certain but far from close resemblance 
between sayings in Luke and Matthew, Luke has 
followed a different Greek source, which may, of 
course, have been simply a different redaction of 
Q from that followed by Matthew. There is 
also the possibility that Luke was influenced in his 
report of various sayings by well-authenticated 
forms of oral tradition with which he became 
acquainted. Hence the saying before us (Lk 11°) 
very probably belongs to one of Luke’s special 
sources, oral or written, and not to Q. For not 
only has it assumed a different shape from that in 
Matthew, but it belongs to a totally different context. 


the same saying in another context (identical 
with that in Mt.). I give in detail Lk 87= 
Mk 422 :— 


LK 8", 
> \ + \ aA > \ iP 
ov yap €oTw KpuTrov 0 ov havepov yevnoerat, 
PUN ee Sees, ay 2 \ 
ovd€e azroxpudor 5 ov pa yvwrG7 Kal eis pavepov 2dOy. 
17 


to Matthew’s addition of kal mepicoevOyoerou in 
13%. Both Luke and Matthew deliberately ex- 
pand the Marcan material on the authority of Q. 

The situation is more obscure when we com- 
pare Lk 816 with Mk 47! :— 


Lx 86, 
ovdels d¢ Avyvov das kadvrrer adrov oKedveL 
Xv 
} troxdtw Krivyns tiOnow, GAN emt Avyvias tOnow 
wa ec > / / \ lal 
iva, ot eiarropevdpevoe BAETMTLW TO Pas. 


Mark. But one could scarely venture to assign it, 
as in the case of Luke’s two other doublets, to the 
same source as Matthew :— 


legte The 
> 
ovdels Avxvov awWas eis KpuTThy TIOnow 
ovoe tro TOV podioy GAN’ ext THY Avyviay, 


7 ec > v6 ‘\ je fe 
tV@ Ol ELOTTOPEVOLLEVOL TO peyyos Brérwow. 


Now when we compare Lk 11°8 with its doublet 
in Lk 81%, itis evident that they are not independ- 
ent of one another. ‘The first clause and the last, 
which have no real parallels either in Mk. or 
Mt., are common to both. But 81° deliber- 
ately follows the context of Mark, while 11°° has 
nothing Marcan corresponding to it in its position 
in Luke’s Gospel. So we must conclude that Luke, 
although following Mark’s order, and therefore 
necessarily having Mark’s material before him, was 
distinctly influenced in his version of the saying by 
the form of it which he has incorporated at 11°, 
This procedure would suggest that he assigned a 
higher value to his special source than to Mark, 
when both lay before him, an hypothesis which 
may be verfied in his narrative of the Passion. In 
one detail he follows Mark, as contrasted with his 
special source, with a slight modification, toxdrw 
But curiously enough he 
substitutes for io tov pddvov, which belongs both 
to Mark and his own special source, the vague 
The paraphrase, 
indeed, accords with Luke’s tendency to ignore 
local colouring as found in Mk., but why should 


v e \ / 7 
kAivys = v0 THY KNiVyp. 


> x 
phrase, xaAvrre. avtov oKevet. 
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he have retained imo .rov pddvoy in 11°? It is 
useless to attempt ‘an answer. The phenomenon 
reminds us how slight is the knowledge we 


possess of the exact processes followed in each — 


instance by the evangelists. 

There remain to be examined vv.” 24 in Mk. 
There is no parallel to €l Tis EXEL ota akoveuy, 
axoverw (y.2*) either here or in the corresponding 


Mk. 


Brérere Ti aKdvete 

> * / lod / 

ev @ pétpw petpecte pmeTpnOnoerat 
x 5 ge! 

bpiv, Kal mpooteOnoerar dyutv. 


We need not dwell on the unimportant difference 
between Lk. and the first clause of Mk. Both 
really emphasize the necessity of attentive hearing. 
But the additional matter in Mk. presents a 
complex problem. The first clause of it agrees 
verbally with Mt 7%, which finds a parallel in 


Lk 68, belonging also to the Sermon on the | 


Mount. Only, the Lucan material in the whole 
section in question is not merely so full but so 
original that it seems to imply an ampler redaction 
of Q than that used by Matthew, if not a varying 
version, probably written, of the same tradition. 
Why did not Luke continue to follow Mark at this 
Not because he objected to using similar 
material twice. That he has done systematically 
throughout our passage. And Sir John Hawkins 
has shown that in 620-88, which includes the single 
Lucan parallel to Mk 44%, ‘it is morally certain 
that he laid aside entirely his usual Marcan source’ 
(op. cit. p. 33). Further, we know that Matthew 
uses Q-material for the Sermon on the Mount. So 
that the first and third evangelists are independent 
of Mark in this saying. But Luke’s omission of it 
in 818 certainly suggests that it did not form part 
of the Marcan text which he was following in that 
section. May not its insertion in Mk. belong to 
a later revision of which traces appear here and 
there? That revision may have drawn upon Q or 
have used oral tradition. The hypothesis is 
perhaps strengthened by the data of the final clause, 
Kal mpooteOnoerar dyiv. These words occur in Mt 
6°3 || Lk 1231, in closé proximity to the saying about 
the Measure in Mt., but far removed from 
the similar saying in Lk. Had the reviser of 
Mk. no more than a vague reminiscence of Q- 
material? or was he acquainted with the Gospel 
of Mt.? We are moving in a region of guesses, 


point ? 


passages in Mt. and Lk. found in different 


contexts. This may be accidental, as the phrase 
might easily be omitted as not affecting the mean- 
ing of the section to which it is appended. Or 
it may be a trace of a revision of Mark subsequent 
to the time at which it was used by Luke. The 
significance of this last suggestion is enhanced by 
the character of v.74 :— 


LOLS 


S n , 
BaAérere obv mOs axovere. 


so it would be futile to attempt to decide between 
possible alternatives. But.even the asking of the 
questions opens up an interesting vista. 

I have not yet dealt with a feature of the para- 
graph which may possess significance, the clause, 
kal édeyey avrois, prefixed to vv.2! 24, Luke 
has nothing to correspond. The conditions of the 
material in Mt. preclude its occurrence there. 
To begin with, it may be said that the imperfects 
eXeyey and éAeyov are a mannerism of Mark’s. 
£.g., in Mk g}, the writer interrupts an eschato- 
logical utterance of Jesus with the phrase kai éAeyer 
avtois, while Matthew continues with the direct 
apnv eyo siptv, and Luke with Aw 8é div 
adyGas. It is possible that here and in several 
other Marcan passages which might be cited, the 
explanation holds good which Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt offer of the phrase Aé€ye. “Iycots, in the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia, that it is intendéd to- give 
greater impressiveness to the sayings (lVew Sayings 
of Jesus, p. 26). Several instances, however, apart 
from thosé in our paragraph, perhaps point in 
another direction. £.g. Jesus’ conversation with 
His disciples on the true significance of ‘pure’ and 
‘impure,’ opened by the phrase kal A€yes avrois 
(Mk 778), is interrupted by the insertion of @Aeyev 
dé dr, which adds no new features, but simply 
introduces the saying, ‘that which proceeds out of 
the man, that defiles the man,’ an obvious con- 
tinuation of what He had been saying. In Mt. 
there is no break. Similarly, Mk 49 takes up the 
idea expressed in v.8, but prefaces it with xat 
The clause kat A€yes avrots seems 
to be used in the same way, e.g. in the explanation 
of the Parable of the Sower, which Matthew links 
directly with what precedes by the use of ody, 
while Luke has the bare introduction, ‘now this is 


»” °° an 
éXeyey avrots. 
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the parable ’ (Mt 13!8= Lk 81), May it not be said 
that in this usage there is disclosed the nearness 
of Mark to the oral tradition? Does not the 
kal éXeyev (or A€yer) reveal his consciousness of 
using, so to speak, the raw material which has 
not yet, on the large scale, assumed a stereotyped 
form ? 

If this suggestion has any cogency it will so far 
illuminate the paragraph under consideration. The 
insertion of kal @eyey in vy.) 94, and subse- 
quently in vy.26 30, would then indicate that 
Mark was here consciously drawing upon oral 
tradition. The hypothesis is supported by the 
impression of originality which is produced, as 
Wellhausen aptly points out (Das Lvangelium 
Marci, p. 35), by the isolation and external arrange- 
ment of the sayings. 
tradition, we do not necessarily mean the Petrine 


basis of Mk., for which there is such valuable | 


attestation. This section rather suggests a depar- 


ture from the evangelist’s usual frame-work of | 
g 


material, and the employment of that method of 
grouping which we especially associate with 
Mt. (so also Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker, p. 
133). In my judgment, far too small a place has 
been assigned in recent discussions of the Synoptic 
Problem to the factor of floating traditions, forms 
of sayings found in certain circles of disciples which 
might vary considerably from their stereotyped 
shape in written documents. 

Mr. Streeter, as the result of an examination of 
Mk 4?!25) comes to the conclusion that ‘in 
every case the saying as given by Mt. and 
Lk. is in substance the same as in Mk., but 
small verbal agreements show they derived it from 
Q and not from Mk.’ I agree, generally speak- 
ing, with this statement, only our investigation has 
shown that there is an emphatic disagreement 
between the Q-material as found in Mt. as 
well as in those members of Luke’s doublets which 
agree with Mt., and the Marcan sayings to 
which the other members of Luke’s doublets are 
parallel. Iam unable therefore to accept his final 
assertion that ‘the whole section is thus clearly a 
collection of fragments torn from their original 
context in Q, as if it were a collection of texts 
quoted loosely from memory’ (Oxford Studies in 
the Synoptic Problem, p. 172). Q is here virtually 
regarded (as so frequently) as the only important 
source of sayings for Jesus. The vaguer channeis 
of tradition are ignored. As a‘matter of fact, our 


290 


Now, when we speak of oral | 


paragraph corroborates Wernle’s penetrating observ- 
ation: ‘What we may learn from a comparison of 
Mk. with Q is how differently the community 
understood and applied a word of Jesus’ (Die 
Synoptische Frage, p. 210). 

Let me attempt to sum up the results of our 
examination of Mk 47!-%5, taking care not to over- 
press the evidence. 

(1) The method by which Mark groups together 
the sayings of this paragraph suggests that he is 
drawing upon oral tradition, which may have been 
Petrine (a possibility which even J. Weiss admits, 
Das alteste Evangelium, p. 372), but which, from its 
apparent lack of cohesion with the frame-work in 
which it is set, may with greater probability be 
referred to floating reminiscences of the words of 
Jesus. The evidence which has been exhibited 
seems to show that here at least Mark is not: 
dependent on Q. The clause about Measuring 
(v.24>) hints at a later revision of that form of 
Mk. which lay before Matthew and Luke, a 
revision which makes use of Matthew’s Gospel. 
Perhaps v.?? (‘If any man hath ears to hear,’ etc.) 
is due to the same source, although it may belong 
to the tradition which was the source of vy.2!- 22, 
and its position may round off that tradition as: 
distinguished from what follows. 

(2) The phenomena in Mt. apparently imply 
that, while the evangelist was acquainted with 
the Marcan material (Mt 13!2=Mk 4%), he was 
more directly influenced by Q, whose version he 
prefers to follow, and to whose context he is dis- 
posed to adhere. 

(3) The relation of Luke to Mark is of special 
interest in the light of this paragraph. He follows 
Mark’s arrangement and agrees closely with some of 
his material, but even in such cases he is affected 
by the influence either of Q or of some special source 
to which he had access, and which he estimates 
at a high value. Luke’s relation to Matthew is 
equally significant. Twice in this short section he 
uses in one member of a doublet the Q-material 
which appears in Mt., but once at any rate he 
seems to use a source other than Q (possibly a 
special redaction of Q), for not only has his version 
of the saying in question (11%) a different form 
from that in Mt. (Q), but it belongs to an 
entirely different context. Finally, the phenomena 
of Lk 8!6 remind us that in many details we have 
no clue to the exact procedure of the gospel- 
writers. 
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Che Gaptiom of Water and tbe GWaptiom of Five. 


By THE Rev. JoHN Reid, M.A., INVERNESS. 


As we open the New Testament we are arrested 
by the striking figure of John the Baptist. He 
was evidently a great heroic man, of strong person- 
ality, with a clear and definite message, which he 
delivered with thrilling and commanding power. 
There is one thing about him which is very 
noticeable and significant—he had the clearest 
and most accurate ideas as to the character and 
limitations of the work he had to do.. He was 
but a forerunner, preparing the way for one 
greater than himself. Even when popularity 
surged around him and the people acclaimed 
him as a prophet of God, he never swerved by 
a single hair’s breadth from the line which he had 
laid down in his first utterances. He always 
maintained his initial position—‘ He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I,’ ‘I baptize with water, 
but he shall baptize with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire’ (Mt 11). 

At first sight, to a careless reader, it might seem 
as if the work of John and the work of the 
Messiah were to be in opposition. When fire 
breaks out, our readiest agent for quenching it 
is water. But John saw likeness, and not opposi- 
tion, in the relation between his work and that of 
the Messiah. To him ‘water’ and ‘fire’ were agents 
of cleansing, and the difference in their efficacy 
was a measure of the difference in the work which 
both were to do. The Baptist and the Messiah 
were seeking the moral purification of the people, 
but the cleansing of the one was as the cleansing 
of water, and the cleansing of the other was as 
the cleansing of fire. Water washes away the 
outer defilement, and leaves the substance un- 
changed ; fire penetrates and transforms what it 
cleanses. For instance, when gold is taken from 
the earth, sand and gravel mingle with it. It is 
washed in the pan, till the grains of gold lie clear 
and clean at the bottom—it has been baptized with 
water. But there are still impurities in the gold 
which water cannot touch. It must be melted 
and purged till its very substance is cleansed, 
and when that is done, we may say it has been 
baptized with fire: ‘This distinction between the 
two methods of cleansing expressed to the mind 
of John the likeness and superiority of the work 


of Jesus to his own. ‘The truth he taught, the 
influence he exerted, was as water compared with 
fire. He could lead men to leave off their surface 
sins, induce them to live a new life in which - 
these sins would be left undone. He could. bring 
them to repentance which would produce a re- 
formation.. That was all, and that was not enough. 
It is one of the proofs of the greatness of John. 
that he saw that repentance was not enough, 
that there was need of a deeper and more: 
penetrating work which would reach the secret 
places of thought and desire, and make the inner 
life clean as well as the outer. Not repentance 
but renewal, not reformation but transformation, 
were necessary if men were to be ready for the 
Kingdom of God. 

What, then, were the influences which John used 
to bring about this minor cleansing which he 
recognized as the limit of his power. It is easy 
to know. Listen to the stern prophet as he speaks 
to the people. What are the words which fall 
like blows upon their ears? They are, ‘Flee from 
the wrath to come’; ‘Behold the axe is lying at 
the root of the trees,’ ready to cut down those that 
brought not forth good fruit. One is coming 
‘whose fan is in his hand.’ The fire is already 
kindled in which He will burn up the chaff. 
John uses the influence of fear. It is a picture 
of terrific and impending judgment which he 
draws, words of awful and certain doom which 
he utters, and in large measure he gains the end 
he seeks. Multitudes submit to his baptism of 
water ; thousands repent and reform. 

But what was his idea as to the baptism of 
fire? How did he think that the Messiah would 
accomplish His greater work of transformation 
and renewal? Evidently he expected that the 
Messiah would work in the same line as himself, 
only more thoroughly. He would exercise the 
actual powers of judgment regarding which John 
was only able to use threats. John said that 
‘wrath’ was coming; with the Messiah it would 
arrive. The Baptist pointed to the ‘axe’; the 
Messiah would wield it. He warned the people 
that the sifting fan was in the Messiah’s hand, 
but when He came He would use it, and actually 
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cast the chaff into the unquenchable fire. John 
regarded himself as a prophet or messenger of 
mercy. His message was a gospel to him. There 
is a grim pleasantry in the way in which he 
contrasts his method with that of the Messiah. 
He seems to say, ‘You think I am severe in my 
threats, but wait till He comes who is mightier 
than I’ ‘You regard my baptism of water as 
an uncomfortable experience, what will: you think 
of the Messiah’s baptism of fire.’ ‘Submit, submit, 
I beseech you, to the baptism of water, leave off 
your sins, repent, that you may be ready for Him 
who can baptize you in the unquenchable fire of 
His judgment.’ Such was the Baptist’s thought 
of the method of the Messiah whose way he was 
preparing. It expresses what was said by Malachi 
(31°): ‘The Lord whom ye see shall suddenly 
come to his temple. ... But who may abide 
the day of his coming and who shall stand when 
he appeareth, for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap, and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
of silver ; and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and 
purify them as gold and silver.’ 

John was both right and wrong. He was right 
in thinking that repentance was not enough, and 
that the Messiah would renew and transform, but 
wrong in his thought of the method He would 
employ. It is the wonder of the world that John 
was mistaken in his anticipation of the influences 
Jesus would use. ‘No weapon in his hand was 
seen, nor voice of terror heard.’ He wrought not 
by judgment but by mercy, not by threatening 
but by pleading, not by punishment but by for- 
giveness, not by wrath but by love. The old 
fable of the contest between the wind and the 
sun faintly indicates the difference between the 


method of the Baptist and the method of Jesus. | 
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John would compel men by the strength of his 
blasts. of threatening, Jesus would win them by the 
warmth and genial tenderness of His love. John 
would reform by fear, Jesus would transform by love. 

It was because Jesus did not act in accordance 
with his anticipations that the doubt was born in 
his mind which was afterwards expressed in the 
question of his disciples, ‘Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?’ He was perplexed 
because he saw not the ‘axe,’ or the ‘fan,’ or the 
‘fire.’ He had looked fora ministry of judg- 
ment, and lo, he saw a ministry of mercy. No 
wonder that Jesus said ‘he that was comparatively 
little in the kingdom of God was greater than 
John.’ He was a prophet who preached with 
unequalled power the message of the Old 
Covenant, he did not see the wonder and grace 
of the New. He knew the constraint of the 
terror of the Lord, he knew not the cleansing 
and transforming might of His Love. The 
purifying influence which he expected did come, 
but it was not a fire of wrath consuming the 
adversaries; it was a fire of love that melted 
the hardness of rebellion, and purified while it 
consumed. The Spirit that he anticipated was 
the Old Testament Spirit of ‘burning,’ that is, 
of judgment. Even though he saw the Spirit 
descending and resting on Jesus in the form of 
a dove, that sign did not change his thought. 
The Messiah was to be a Judge, not a Saviour. 
To his surprise and to the surprise of the world, 
Jesus came not to judge but to save. John had 
no idea that a new dispensation was about to 
dawn. His warnings were his gospel, and they 
are as night is to day compared with the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, revealed and realized 
by Jesus Christ. 
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In te 


Wirginifus Querisque. 
The Lamps of Life. 


By THE Rey. A. F. Taytor, M.A., St. CyRUus. 


te 
Tuer LAMP OF GUIDANCE. 


‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 

path.’—Ps 119), 
I HAVE spoken to you already about ‘the coast- 
wise lights of England’—the great lighthouse 
lamps of warning which tell the mariner where lie 
the dangerous rocks, the hidden sands. They 
are like the great commandments which tell us 
what we are zo¢ to do, unless we wish to make 
shipwreck of our lives. 

But there are other kinds of lamps besides those 
found in lighthouses. There are, for instance, 
hand lamps or travellers’ lamps. Perhaps you 
have never seen or used one. They are the lamps 
which men carry with them to guide their steps as 
they walk. We who live in towns do not need 
such lamps, for our city streets are lit with gas or 
electric light. Indeed, we scarcely know what 
darkness is. We have abolished the night! Have 
you ever noticed that when you go to the country, 
after having lived for a long time in town, you are 
quite taken by surprise by the darkness of the 
nights when there is no moon or when the sky is 
cloudy? Ah! then you begin to understand the 
use ofa lamp! I never see such a lamp—a lamp 
which you carry swinging by your side—without 
having my thoughts wafted away to the latitude of 
Greenland. I spent a winter in those latitudes 
once, and went for a lonely walk every night from 
five to eight o’clock. Sometimes the night was 
bright with stars, or glorious with the Aurora 
Borealis; but sometimes it was as dark as dark 
could be, and then I should certainly have Jost 
my way, or fallen over the cliffs, had it not been 
for my faithful lamp. 

The hand lamp does not give a very brilliant 
light, just enough to let you see the road, but 
that is all you want. The lighthouse is a lamp of 
warning, which tells you where you ought zof to 
go; but the hand lamp is a lamp of guidance 
which lets you see the way you ought to go. 


Study. 


The good counsels of our fathers and mothers 
are hand lamps to us, for day by day they point 
out the way in which we should walk. Here 1s 
some very sound advice from the Book of Proverbs : 
‘My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother: Bind them 
continually upon thine heart, and tie them about 
thy neck. When thou goest, it shall lead thee; 
when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee. For the 
commandment is a lamp; and the law is light ; and 
the reproofs of instruction are the way of life.’ 
And then there are the words of our text, ‘Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.’ As you read it, don’t you seem to see the 
Psalmist threading his way perhaps through a 
narrow and uncertain woodland path profoundly 
thankful for the little glimmer of his lamp, without 
which he would certainly soon lose his way in the 
trackless forest ? 

Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ Himself, was 
not ashamed to use this lamp. Read again the 
story of Christ’s temptation in the wilderness, and- 
learn from Him how to use that lamp of guidance 
which is the Word of the Lord. 


Ill. 
THE HousSEHOLD LAmp. 
‘Lamps with the oil for the light.—Ex 35™. 


I have spoken to you of the Lighthouse Lamp, 
which is the Lamp of Warning, and of the 
Traveller’s Lamp, which is the Lamp of Guidance. 
There is cne other kind of lamp of which I should 
like you to think, and I call it the Household 
Lamp. The Traveller’s Lamp is a lamp for the 
open air—a lamp to guide your steps through the 
ofttimes dark and perilous ways of life; but the 
Household Lamp is a lamp which is used only 
indoors and which you would never think of 
carrying in your hand on a dark and stormy night. 
It is the lamp that stands in the corner of the 
drawing-room, or in the centre of the dining-room 
table, or in your father’s study. Likely enough, 
nowadays, it is an electric lamp or an incandescent 
light, but, at any rate, it is the light by which 
you sew and read and work when the evening 
shadows have fallen and the light of the sun has 
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gone. We might call it the Student’s Lamp, or the 
Lamp of Industry. It is the light by which we 
continue to work after what may be called proper 
working hours. Do you know that, in the East, 
people think it very strange that we should go on 
working after the sun has set? But it is just a large 
part of the secret of the success of us northern 
nations that we have learned to be steady workers, 
-and if ever we become lazy we shall lose much of 
our power and much also of our self-respect and 
happiness. So this Lamp of Industry is one of 
our most precious possessions. This is the 
Aladdin’s lamp which, you will remember, was just 
a common looking lamp after all, though it could 
do all kinds of wonderful things. 

How dreary the long winter evenings would be 
in this country if we had no adequate household 
lamps. I think I see a pale-faced student sitting 
up late into the night, his elbows upon the table, 
his head in his hands, poring over his books by 
the light of a green-shaded lamp. Ah! how eager 
he is, for he thinks that much of his success in life 
‘may depend upon whether he wins that scholar- 
ship or not, and he loves learning for its own sake 
too. God grant that he may not work just too 
hard and break down in health before he reaches 
his goal. 

I think I see a brave little woman sitting up long 
after her children have gone to bed darning and 
sewing by the light of her lamp; or is it a seam- 
stress working by candlelight to make a scanty 
living? Ah, the Lamp of Industry shines on 
‘many a toilsome but noble life. 

It is alamp too which we should all learn to 
use, for there is no nobility in life unless we work. 
Industria (‘by industry’), that was the motto of 
Sir Robert Peel; and it is a good motto for any 
one, though it is not the only good motto in the 
world. But this is enough about lamps at present, 
I think. When you go home read the Parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, and ask God to help 
-you to keep your lamps lit and replenished with 
oil. 


Gor the Sanctuare, 


CONFESSION. 


Of Sins of Omission. 


Forgive us, we beseech Thee, not only our sins 
towards Thee (many as they have been and 


grievous), but every act, wherein we have fallen 
short of what Thy Love meant for us, and missed 
Thy Grace, from the time that we knew of Thee 
until now. Especially do we pray Thee to forgive 
all which we neglected to do, through neglecting 
first to ask Thy Grace and guidance what to do; 
and all self-dependence and dryness in what we 
wished to do aright.—E. B. Pusry. 


Our burden, Lord, is heavy—the burden ot 
duties unfulfilled, of opportunities lost; of talents 
hidden ; of days wasted for ever; of words un- 
spoken, or spoken untruly, idly, unlovingly; of 
evil thoughts, again and again reappearing, even 
as they were first admitted into the heart. O let 
the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loose us from 
the bonds of those sins which we have committed. 
Forgive the daily sins of our present life, and re- 
member not the offences of our youth. O cleanse 
Thou us from secret faults; keep us back from 
presumptuous sins. Lord, pity and cleanse, save 
and forgive, for Thy mercy’s sake.—D. J. 
MACDONNELL. 


Of Secret Sins. 


To Thee, O God, all hearts are open; from 
Thee no secrets are hid. We would come unto 
Thee, confessing, each one, those faults and sins 
which others see not and suspect not in us, but 
which are all full in view in the light of Thy 
countenance. O God, though we are ashamed 
before Thee when we think of our vileness, yet we 
would not, even if we could, conceal anything from 
Thee, but rejoice rather that Thou knowest us as 
we are, and seest every desire and every motive of 
our hearts. Help us, Lord, to strip off every mask 
and veil, when we come into Thy presence, and to 
spread before Thee every thought and every secret 
of our being. —C. J. VAUGHAN. 


O God, we have sinned much and grievously. 
We have perverted that which is right, and it hath 
profited us not. We conceal nothing, we make no 
excuse. Cleanse us from our secret faults, and 
keep us’ from presumptuous — sins. — BIsHOP 
ANDREWES. 


Of Sloth. 

We have been slothful servants, yielding to 
temptations, ashamed of our duty, losing our 
precious time; when we should have been fervent 
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in spirit, serving the Lord, cleaving to Thee with 
full resolution, redeeming the time, and with dili- 
gence making sure our calling and election.— Zhe 
Savoy Liturgy. 


Forgive us that we have not always done when 
we should have been doing, that we have not 
always done with all our might that which our 
hands found to do, that there have been times 
when we have allowed our energies to slumber, 
knowing that the world was going on with its 
burden of sin and sorrow and crying for a helping 
hand. Forall these sins of omission we plead Thy 
pardoning love.—J. THomas. 


O God, we know and confess before Thee our 
indolence and cowardice in fighting the good fight 
of faith. We have suffered the flesh to prevail in 
us against the Spirit. We have made our fallen 
nature an excuse for sloth and self-indulgence, 
instead of calling in the help of Thy grace to give 
us the victory over it. We have delayed from day 
to day the beginning of a new life, or have relied 
only upon our own strength, and found it utter 
weakness.—C. J. VAUGHAN. 


Of Sins of Temper. 


For wilful blindness and false imaginings ; for 
all yieldings to infirmity of temper or force of 
passion ; for all unkind words and deeds, whether 
chargeable to the pride of self-righteousness or the 
injustices of self-love; for earthly loves that have 
become idolatrous; for all especially in which we 
have sinned against the clear light of conscience 
and Thy Word, we repent and ask Thy mercy.— 
H. G. Wart, 


We humbly acknowledge our faults of passion 
and temper, of indolence and selfishness, by 
which we have offended against Thee.—W. A. 
KNIGHT. 


Of Evil Thoughts. 


We remember our daily lives before Thee, the 
wrong things which we have done, and the unholy 
thoughts and evil emotions which we have not 
only suffered in our hearts but cherished there. 
We pray Thee that Thou wilt chasten us for these 
things and we may suffer and smart therefor till we 
turn from every wrong, and with new life efface 
the scars of ancient wickedness wherewith we 


have stained and deformed our consciousness.— 
THEODORE PARKER. 


Of Unbelief. 

O God, Thou hast said :that if we confess our 
sins Thou art faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
Help us therefore now to confess sincerely and 
utterly as those who expect pardon and not punish- 
ment. We acknowledge that we have lived as if 
we had no God, believing little, expecting little, 
loving little, obeying little. Especially we have 
not believed that our natures could be changed, 
and have not counted that there was much con- 
cern with Thee whether we continued in sin or 
accepted Thy salvation. O God of our salvation, 
for the glory of Thy name deliver us and purge 
away our sins for Thy name’s sake.—Marcus 
Dons. 


Of Unworthiness. 


Truth it is, O Lord, that we are unworthy to 
come to Thy godly presence, by reason of our 
manifold sins and wickedness much less are we 
worthy to receive any grace or mercy at Thy 
hands, if Thou shouldst deal with us according to 
our deservings, for we have sinned, O Lord, against 
Thee, and we have offended Thy godly and divine 
Majesty.— KNox’s Liturgy. 


Father ! we have sinned against heaven and in 
Thy sight, and we are not worthy to be called Thy 
children. We know that in us dwells no good 
thing ; for when we would do good, evil is present 
with us, and we see a law in our members warring 
against the law of our minds. Lord, deliver us 
from this body of death, from this tyranny of sin. 
—D. J. MacponnELL. 


We bless Thee for all Thy mercy, thankfully we 
acknowledge Thy constant goodness, humbly we 
confess our own ill-desert, our often unthankful- 
ness, Our often forgetfulness, our often misuse of 
Thy benefits ; but we pray Thee to receive and to 
bless us now, through Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour.—A, MACLAREN. 


Of Weakness. 


To will is present with us, but how to perform 
we know not. We are very weak, we are very 
ignorant. The things even which we know, we 
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‘do not do; the ‘things that are good we do 
not realize, and the things that are evil we 
perform, and we exceedingly need Thy forbear- 
ance, Thy grace, Thy sustaining help.—H. W. 
BEECHER, 


O God, we have sinned against Thee. The 
good that we would, we do not; the evil that we 
would not, we do. Yet we consent unto the law 
that it is good; we delight in it, after the inward 
man.—BisHop ANDREWES. 


Of Wilful Sin. 


We have sinned against our own knowledge and 
our vows, against Thy promises and threatenings, 
and all the gracious methods Thou hast used to 
reclaim us; and do thereby deserve Thy wrath, 
and all the dreadful effects of it, as the just recom- 
pense of our offences.—H. Scoucat. 


We have sinned secretly and openly ; in thought, 
word, and deed; ignorantly and presumptuously ; 
in passion, and upon deliberation ; against Thy 
“precepts, promises, and threats; against Thy 
mercies and Thy judgments ; under Thy patience, 
and in Thy sight; against our consciences, our 
purposes, and our covenants; when we were 
hastening to death and judgment, for which 
through all our lives we should have prepared.— 
The Savoy Liturgy. 


Too often have we called evil good, and good 
evil, and closed our eyes against the light.—C. J. 
VAUGHAN. 


Of Worldliness. 


Thou art infinitely good, and love itself; yet 
have we not fully taken Thee for our portion, nor 
loved Thee with all our heart, and soul, and might, 
nor made Thee our full desire and delight. But 
we have inordinately loved ourselves, and the 
world, and the things of the world, and lived by 
sense when we should have lived by faith, and 
cared and laboured for the food ‘that perisheth, 
when we should have laboured for the one thing 
needful, and that which endureth to everlasting 
life— Zhe Savoy Liturgy. 


Though we were made for no meaner happi- 
ness ‘than the enjoyment of Thy blessed self, yet 
we have set our hearts too much on worldly 


‘pleasures and enjoyments; and instead of that 


moderate use of Thy good creatures which Thou 
art pleased to allow us, have abused them by 
excess unto the prejudice of our souls. —H. 
SCOUGAL. 


O God, we confess with shame and before Thee, 
how cold has been our love toward Thee who hast 
shown such great love to us. We have lived too 
much for ourselves, and too little for Thy glory. 
We have enjoyed Thy gifts,.as though they were 
our own, and have forgotten that we have nothing 
which we have not received. We have gone to 
our daily work, as though it were all of the earth, 
and had no concern with Thee and with Thy 
service. We have taken our part -in the society 
and conversation of others, without thinking, as 
we ought, of their spiritual and everlasting good.— 
C. J. VAUGHAN. 


Of Sins of Worship. 


We have not paid that honour and service which- 
we owed unto Thee our Almighty Creator; nor 
valued as we ought that great salvation purchased 
for us at so dear a rate; nor duly followed the 
godly motions of Thy Holy Spirit. We have 
many times neglected the duties of Thy worship, . 
and profaned Thy holy ordinances; we have 
abused Thy mercies, and murmured against Thy 
rod, and seldom set Thee before our eyes.—H. 
SCOUGAL. 


We acknowledge with shame and sorrow before 
Thee, how little, in the time that is past, we have 
used and profited by the means of grace. Often 
have we joined in Thy service with listless and 
wandering minds, mingling worldly and sinful 
thoughts with our utterances of prayer and praise. 
Forgive us, O Lord, for this great sin of despising 
Thy goodness, and defiling Thy Holy Church. 
Grant, we pray Thee, that we may have a 
deeper sense of Thy love, and of the responsi- 
bility which lies upon us to use it for Thy 
glory, and for the benefit of our own souls, 
—C. J. VaucHan. 


Of Want of Zeal. 


O most merciful Father, we confess that we have 
done little to forward Thy kingdom in the world, 
and to advance Thy glory. We would humble 
ourselves before Thee for our past neglects, and 
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seek for Thy forgiveness. Pardon our  short- 
comings. Give us greater zeal for Thy glory. 
Make us more ready and more diligent by our 
prayers, by our alms, and by our examples, to 


spread abroad the knowledge of Thy truth, and to 
enlarge the boundaries of Thy Kingdom. May 
the love of Christ constrain us, and may we do all 
to Thy glory—BisHop WatsHAm How. 


The Urebacoloay of he Wook of Genesis. 


By tue Rey. A. H. Saycr, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., PRoFEssoR OF AsSYRIOLOGY, OXFORD. 


Chapter vii. 


In vii. 4 the words, ‘for thee have I seen 
righteous before me in this generation,’ are an 
insertion, referring back to 6%. In the Epic Utu- 
napistim is made to say (like Cain in Gn 4") that 
Ellil (Bel) has ‘hated’ or ‘rejected’ him, and that 
consequently he flies from the earth over which 
Ellil presides and takes refuge in the sea, the 
domain of Ea. Hence there may have been a 
-reason for the Hebrew writer thus insisting on the 
~* righteousness’ of Noah before Yahweh. 

According to the Babylonian Epic Utu-napistim 

: took into the vessel ‘the cattle of the field, the 

wild beast of the field,’ and ‘the seed of life of 
every kind,’ as well as gold and silver; the Hebrew 
narrative omits the gold and silver, which were 
better suited to the ideas of a rich and commercial 
community like that of Babylonia than to the 
Israelites of the Mosaic age, and expands ‘the 
cattle’ and ‘wild beasts’ into ‘two and two’ of 
~every ‘kind’ in 617-2, and into ‘seven and seven’ 
of clean beasts and ‘two and two’ of the unclean 
in the variant passage (715). ‘Seven’ was the 
sacred Babylonian number, and when Utu-napistim 
offered sacrifice after the Deluge he placed the 
libation-vases upon the altar ‘seven and seven’ 
(stba u Sida). In 73 the word ‘clean’ has dropped 
out of the Hebrew text after ‘fowl of the 
heavens.’ 

The ‘food’ taken into the ark (624) is not 
mentioned either in the duplicate account or in the 
Babylonian story, where in place of it Utu-napistim 
is said to have taken ‘all (his) possessions of silver 
and gold.’ But the verb MADS, ‘ gather,’ corresponds 
with the cuneiform eésem, ‘gathered,’ and it would 
therefore seem that ‘food’ has been intentionally 
substituted for the Babylonian ‘silver’ and ‘gold,’ 
which, however important they might have been in 


the eyes of a commercial community, were useless 
in the ark. . 


4. According to the Babylonian story the Sun- 
god fixed the date of the beginning of the 
Deluge, which lasted for seven days. Here the 
seven days have been transferred to the period 
during which Noah waited for the coming of the 
Flood, which lasted forty days. Forty, however, 
which thus takes the place of the sacred Babylonian 
number, was the Hebrew equivalent for an ‘in- 
definite number,’ ‘40 years,’ for example, signifying 
a period of unknown length (e.g. 2 S 157), and 
the same idiom occurs on the Moabite Stone. The 
reason of the transference is the tacit rejection of 
the polytheism of the Babylonian story which is 
evident elsewhere. The introduction of the Sun- 
god into it was excluded by the Hebrew writer, and 
therewith the Babylonian date for the commence- 
ment of the Flood. The alteration, however, has 
led to an inconsistency similar to that occasioned 
in Gn 1°14, by the change of the appointment of the 
heavenly bodies as calendrical signs into their 
creation. Utu-napistim closed the door of his 
vessel immediately after entering it on the evening 
before the rain began, and accordingly, in Gn 7?5, 
the door of the ark is closed immediately after all 
its occupants have entered. But since in vv. 10 
Noah had still to wait seven days after his entrance 
into the ark, the door would thus have been closed 
six days too soon. 7510-11-17 are again duplicate 
passages which presuppose a free translation of the 
same original. But whereas vy.!-!7 can be put with- 
out difficulty into Assyrian, vv.%!0 betrays no 
Assyrianisms. It is the linguistic difference between 
24-374 and 1'-23, In v.11 we have the ordinary 
mode of Babylonian dating, except that the year is 
placed first instead of after the day of the month, 
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and ‘life’ is substituted for ‘reign.’ Noah, how- 
-€ver, was not a Babylonian king as was Utu- 


napistim. ‘On that day’ is the Assyrian zza 
yumi-su. Téhim is used as in 12, without the 


article, and consequently as the proper name Tiamat. 
The adjective adda, ‘great,’ which is attached to 
it is similarly without.the article, and reproduces 
the common Assyrian phrase ¢améi (= Bab. ¢iamati) 
rabitt, ‘the great sea.’ In the Epic of the Creation, 
_the Creator, after cutting Tiamat in half, is said to 
have made the heaven of one half, ‘drawing a bolt 
and setting a watch, enjoining upon them that her 
waters should not issue forth.’ It was this injunc 
tion which was now removed according to Genesis, 
though the Babylonian story avoids all mention of 
Tiamat. According to it the law of the Creator 
remained unbroken so far as the anarchic forces of 
nature were concerned; the Deluge came from the 
lower heaven and was directed by Hadad and 
Nebo and the other gods of light. For the 
Hebrew writer, however, Tiamat was no primeval 
deity who had been conquered by Bel-Merodach ; 
she was the sea merely whose waters were fed by 
fountains (Ass. zagé7) and not self-produced, and 
which was wholly under the control of the supreme 
-God. A tidal wave is therefore made to accom- 
pany the deluge of rain. 

The ‘windows of heaven,’ like ‘the doors’ in 
Ps 7878, followed from the conception of the sky as 
a temple or palace. In Babylonia it was known as 
fi-Sarra, ‘the house of hosts,’ and accordingly in the 
Epic of the Creation Bel-Merodach is said to have 
‘made the palace of E-Sarra the heavens, and set 
Anu, Ellil, and Ea in their (several) quarters.’ 

In v.® the fact that the clean beasts went into 
the ark by sevens is omitted; cf. the omission of 
‘clean’ in v.°. Hence the clean beasts as well as 
the unclean are made to go in by twos. The 
original text is to be found in v.14, where the 
Hebrew corresponds with the da tseri umam tseri, 
‘the cattle of the field, the wild beast of the field,’ 
of the Babylonian story. The introduction of the 
Mosaic distinction between the clean and the 
unclean has produced confusion in the alternative 
version of the narrative. 

V.10 introduces another element of confusion 
into the text. In the duplicate passage (v.!°) Noah 
and the animals enter the ark on ‘the self-same 
day’ on which the Flood commences. This is in 
accordance with the Babylonian story which makes 
the rain begin iva /7/ét1, ‘at night,’ after the sun 


had set. When Utu-napistim looked out the 
following morning the storm had begun. It is also 
in accordance with the Babylonian method of 
reckoning time, from midnight to midnight, not 
with the Hebrew method which reckoned it from 
evening to evening, since in this case the entrance 
into the ark would have taken place the day before 
the Deluge commenced. But, as we have seen, 
the seven days during which the Deluge continued, 
according to the Babylonian account, have been 
changed to the indefinite ‘forty days and forty 
nights,’ while the seven days have been transferred 
to the interval between the entrance into the ark 
and the beginning of the rain. Since the trans- 
ference is dependent on the ‘forty days’ of the 
duplicate passage, the cheap explanation is excluded 
that the two passages belong to different narratives 
and different writers. But in the second passage 
the seven days have been dropped altogether and 
the order of events in the Babylonian story strictly 
followed, the result being a hopeless inconsistency 
between vv.!° and 38, 

The Babylonian adubu and dubbulu meant ‘a 
flood of waters.’ But in transferring the foreign 
technical term to his own manuscript the Hebrew 
writer felt constrained to explain it, just as the 
Canaanite writers in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
from time to time explain the Babylonian words 
they employ. Hence the expression ‘waters of 
the Deluge. In 67): <and~ 7&< the «Delacek 
Amarna usage is exactly followed, indicating that 
a cuneiform tablet lay before the scribe, Aam- 
mabbul, ‘the deluge,’ being glossed by mayim, 
‘waters,’ which in 7° has slipped into the wrong 
place in the text (for an explanation of its position 
see note on Gn rol4), While, therefore, in 61” 
and 7° we have evidence of a cuneiform original, 
710 must be regarded as purely Hebraic. 

12. In the Babylonian story we have ‘ Muir- 
kukki (the director of the scales?) in the night 
rained an evil rain.’ The polytheism of the 
expression disappears in the Hebrew version, where 
we have instead of it: ‘the rain was upon the earth 
(forty days and forty) nights.’ The introduction 
of the length of time the rain lasted interrupts the 
context and may be derived from y.*. In v.}? 
‘nights’ is not mentioned. Perhaps it may be 
worth noting that the cuneiform zva /i/du, ‘in the 
night,’ might be read ‘60 nights,’ /z/@é/ being plural 
as well as singular while the horizontal wedge 
represents ‘60’ as well as the preposition ‘in.’ In 
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the sexagesimal system of the Babylonians 60 
occupied much the same place as 40 in the system 
of the Hebrews. 

I5. The animals came to Noah as they had 
come to Adam (21°), In the Babylonian story 
the animals do not enter the vessel of their own 
free will in accordance with the commands of God, 
but are taken into it by Utu-napistim. The 
‘breath of life’ corresponds with the ‘seed of life’ 
in the Babylonian version. ; 

16. The words, ‘And Yahweh shut him in,’ 
seem intended to be a direct contradiction of the 
statement in the Babylonian story, aptekhi badz, 
‘I closed the door.’ Utu-napistim, with the help 
of Ea, was concealing himself from the notice of 
Ellil, who sent the Deluge ; Noah, on the contrary, 
had entered the ark in accordance with the 
command of the one God to whom the Deluge, 
like everything else, was due. 

17. Since the ark of Noah was not a ship like 
that of Utu-napistim, it had to be lifted up by the 
waters above the earth before it could float. Utu- 
napistim’s vessel was already in the water when 
he entered it. After lifting up the ark the waters 
became ‘violent,’—Aima gabli, ‘like the storm of 
battle,’ as the Babylonian story has it,—so that the 
vessel was driven over them like a ship. They 
had indeed been already so violent (v.18) that the 
highest mountains were covered by them. The 
Assyrian text would have been something like 
mé gabsati dannis trbu ina eli irtsitam. 


1g. ‘All the high hills that were under the whole | 


heaven were covered,’ ‘This is in silent contradic- 
tion of the statement in the Babylonian story that 
the zagd@ or ‘coastland’ beyond the circumambient 
ocean and opposite the mountain of Nizir was not 
covered. But the geographical conception of the 
seven ‘coastlands’ which rose by the side of the 
circumambient ocean and bounded the world was 


connected with Babylonian mythology, and it is 
probable that the mountain of Nizir itself was identi- 
fied with the Babylonian Olympus, ‘the mountain 
of the world’ on which the gods had their seat, and 
which is described in Is 14!% as ‘the mount of the 
assembly (of the gods) in the sides of the north.’ 

20. In Ass. ana xv. ammati gubus mé iteld, 
with which we may compare the words of the 
Babylonian story of the Deluge, ana xii. /dn 1teld 
naga, ‘at 12 measures (of distance?) rose a coast- 
land.’ Both the cubit measure and its name were 
Babylonian, and 15 is a quarter of the Babylonian 
soss, the unit of the numerical system. 

21. Ha-romésh ‘al-ha-arez (Ass. nammassi sa 
tsér_) is an insertion which breaks the grammatical 
construction as well as the sense, and is, moreover, 
a variant of hash-sherez ‘al ha-arez, ‘that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ in the latter part of the verse, 
where it comes in its right place. It is not found 
in the parallel passage 8'7 (on which see note), 
Here, therefore, we must have another instance of 
alternative translations one of which has crept into 
the text in the wrong place. 

23. Ass. mimmti sa ina eli gaggari imiut, “all 
that was upon the ground died’; of this the 
Hebrew is a literal translation. Hence its gramma- 
tical peculiarities. 

24. In Palestine the rainy season of winter 
extended from the beginning of November in the 
middle of the ‘second month,’ called Bul or ‘rain’ 
in Pheenician, to the end of March in the middle 
of the ‘seventh month,’ Abib (7! 84), Conse- 
quently we have 150 days of rain instead of 
the 7 of the Babylonian Epic. This is another 
illustration of Palestinian influence, and indicates 
that a cuneiform version of the narrative used by 
the translator had been written in Palestine. The 
months, it will be observed, were months of 30 
days like those of the old Babylonian year. 
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Coptic MpocrppBa. 


By THE Rev. Canon J. A. MacCuttocy, D.D., BripGr or ALLAN. 


APOCRYPHAL writings always contain treasures 
whether for the theologian, the student of com- 
parative religion or folk-lore, or the literary 
historian. This volume of Coptic texts is no 
exception to the rule.! Dr. Budge gives the texts 
of six documents, with a translation and a valu- 
able introduction. In this last he shows how 
frequently the ideas of Egyptian paganism are 
borrowed in Coptic documents, especially those 
dealing with the Other-world. Some of these 
writings, however, are doubtless from Greek 
originals, and much of their subject-matter is 
common to the mass of early Christian literature. 
The preoccupation of many of these documents 
is with the Other-world, regarding which there was 
an intense curiosity in the first Christian centuries 
—a curlosity amply gratified. There are experi- 
ences of the dead in the Other-world, visits of 
Apostles thither, a minute narrative of the 
Descensus, a description of the Resurrection, and 
the like. The documents have a Gnostic flavour, 
like most early Coptic writings. But they prob- 
ably did not emanate from Gnostic circles. They 
belong to that popular Christianity which was per- 
haps nearly as much Gnostic as it was orthodox, 
and which had also a strong element of paganism. 

A favourite idea of early Apocrypha is that of 
the appearance of Christ on the Mount of Olives, 
and the journey thither of the Apostles on a cloud 
sent to gather them from the regions in which 
they were working. This is found in one of the 
documents printed by Dr. Budge, Zhe Mysteries 
of St. John. It introduces the main narrative, the 
journey of the Apostle to the heavens on a cherub. 
He visits the first heaven and sees the twelve 
rulers of the years, and discovers that the water 
which waters the earth is under the feet of the 
Father, the supply being regulated by His feet. 
It existed before heaven and earth: God alone 
knows who created it. The idea of a fountain 
flowing from beneath the throne of a god is found 
in many mythologies: this instance seems to be 
of Egyptian provenance. So also is the next 


1 Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. 
Edited with English Translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., Litt.D. With 58 plates. Printed by Order of the 
Trustees. Sold at the British Museum, 1913. 


problem solved for the Apostle, namely, the origin 
of wheat. Adam after the Fall was hungry. 
Christ took a piece of His flesh and rubbed it 
down into small pieces. The Father took a 
portion of His own body and changed it to a grain 
of wheat. This latter was given to Adam by 
Michael. Dr. Budge traces this to the Egyptian 
myth that wheat was made of the body of the god 
Pautti and of the body of Osiris, who was often 
identified with Pautti. St. John is next taken 
to the seventh heaven, where other natural 
phenomena are explained to him, and afterwards 
to Eden in the place of the sun-rising. There he 
sees the tree of which Adam ate, now bare of all 
fruit. Adam himself is also seen sweeping up 
leaves and burying them. Before the Fall, leaves 
did not drop from the trees. The great stature 
possessed by Adam before the Fall is also described. 
This is a Rabbinic idea, found again in another of 
these documents, where also the description of 
Adam is suggestive of the Gnostic Primal Man. 
At last St. John’s curiosity is fully satisfied, and he 
is brought back to the Mount of Olives, and 
relates these wonders to the Apostles. 

Another heaven journey is found in the 
LEncomium of John the Baptist ascribed to St. 
Chrysostom. Here also the ascent is made from 
the Mount of Olives, but by all the Apostles on 
a cloud of light together with Christ. They are 
not allowed to enter any of the seven heavens, 
save the third—a species of Paradise. Paradise 
in the third heaven is found also in 2 Co 12", in 
the Secrets of Enoch and in the Apocalypse of Paul, 
In this Paradise St. John Baptist and his parents 
are found in great splendour, and the joys pre- 
pared for the faithful are fully described. Every 
one, however, must first pass through a sea of fire. 
But to St. John has been given a golden boat, by 
which they traverse it in safety, apparently by oars 
working automatically. In each oar is a lamp to 
guide souls through the darkness. Dr. Budge 
cites an Egyptian parallel as the source of this— 
the boat of the celestial ferryman who conveyed 
the righteous dead to heaven. A magical boat 
covering long distances in a moment occurs also 
in the Acts of Andrew and Matthias. Its captain 
is Christ, for the appearance of Christ in various 
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forms is a commonplace of the Apocryphal Acts. 
There are similar magic boats of swiftness in 
Celtic mythology. Paradise is described in the 
usual terms—meadows of asphodel, gentle streams, 
trees with all kinds of fruit, delectable odours, and 
here too is the vine with 10,000 bunches of 
grapes, each bunch yielding six métrités of wine. 
Fig-trees, palm-trees, apple-trees, and corn are 
equally fruitful. Perhaps this is borrowed from 
the account of the Millennial vines in the Book of 
Enoch. 

Another document given here is Zhe Life of 
Pisentius, a sixth-century saint. This contains much 
of interest, but its most striking incident is his 
conversation with a mummy, treated with greater 
realism than Poe’s jesting ‘Words with a Mummy.’ 
The terrors of the soul’s journey, the encounters 
with horrible beasts, monsters, and evil angels, and 
the grisly horrors of the Pit, are described. Each 
soul is bitten by the Worm every day except 
Saturday and Sunday. The prayers of Pisentius 
have caused the soul of the mummy to be released 


for a time, and now he begs his prayers for lasting 


release from Amenti. Pisentius promises that 
God will show mercy to him, and the mummy is 
bidden to lie down in peace till the Resurrection. 
A parallel story occurs in the Life of Macarius 
who raised up a man after he had been six hours 
dead, whereupon he described the horrors of 
Amenti in similar terms. There is a further 
parallel to this in one of Dr. Budge’s texts— Ze 
Book of the Resurrection. In this a son of St. 
Thomas is raised from death by the Apostle, 
whose absence from the first Resurrection appear- 
ance is thus explained, but who, in spite of his 
own powers, is afterwards the doubting Apostle. 
Sidphanes, the youth restored to life, tells how his 
soul passed unscathed through the river of fire 
and was bathed in the Lake Akherousia, and 
afterwards saw Paradise and the rewards laid up 
for the Apostles. These include twelve white 
robes—the Robes of Light of many early Christian 
and Gnostic documents, and probably intended 
for a kind of spiritual body, as in a similar instance 
in the Ascension of Isaiah. 

This Book of the Resurrection purports to be 
written by St. Bartholomew, and contains one of 
the most realistic accounts of the Descent to 
Hades in early Christian writings, not excepting 
that in the Gospel of Nicodemus. This account 
belongs to that form of the tradition in which all 


the descendants of Adam are rescued from Hades, 
not merely the faithful of the Old Testament. 
Three persons alone are left in the abyss—Judas, 
Cain, and Herod. There is another document in 
which the fate of Judas is referred to in connexion 
with the Descent—the Acts of Paul and Andrew, 
in which St. Paul descends to Hades through the 
sea and finds there no one but Judas, who had 
been left.there because he paid allegiance to the 
devil. In this Book of the Resurrection the de- 
scription of the Resurrection by Philogenes, who 
witnessed it, is very vivid. Innumerable angels, 
Cherubim, Seraphim, and Powers are present, as 
well as a great chariot of fire. The Father comes 
down through the opening heavens and raises 
Christ, who ascends in the chariot. Various 
appearances after the Resurrection are described, 
but the most curious passage in the Book is one 
describing a celebration of the Eucharist by the 
Apostles. It is unfortunately mutilated, but we 
gather that Christ appears among them and takes 
His place on the table. ‘His Body was on the 
table [about] which they were gathered together, 
and they divided it. They saw the Blood of Jesus 
pouring out as living blood down into the cup.’ 
Then they partake of the Body and Blood. This 
is an extraordinarily materialistic passage, but it has 
parallels in the document itself where it describes 
how the Apostles are sealed with the actual Blood 
taken from the Body of the Risen Christ. There 
is also a considerable exaltation of the Virgin in 
this document. Christ stretches out His right 
hand and blesses her womb; a hand of fire 
appears from heaven (the hand of the Trinity) and 
rests on her breast and womb; her future glory is 
announced, and Christ promises that He and the 
Father and the angels will take her soul to heaven, 
while Cherubim and twelve hundred angels will 
guard her body until the day of His appearing. 
This suggests an earlier date for this document 
than that of the Zransitus Marie (fourth century, 
according to Tischendorf), in which her assump- 
tion is described. 

There are many other points of great interest in 
this volume, but these will suffice to show its 
value. Dr. Budge has spared no pains in making 
it complete. His introduction is most valuable, 
so also are his indices of Scripture passages, of 
Coptic forms of Greek words, of names of persons, 
countries, etc., and of foreign words. There are 
also 58 plates of reproductions of these MSS, 
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THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS. 


Proressor C. A. Briccs left behind him two 
books ready for the press, both belonging to the 
‘International Theological Library,’ of which he 
was editor. The volume on Theological Symbolics 
has been published (T. & T. Clark; ros. 6d.). 
The volume on Theological Encyclopaedia is in the 
press. 

In an article in the present number of THE 
Expository Times, Professor H. P. Smith dis- 
closes to our astonishment the range of Professor 
Briggs’s learning. Its depth, its minute and most 
conscientious accuracy, everybody knew already. 
For when we read any of his books we are de- 
lighted with the discovery that of the subject on 
which he is writing he knows nearly all that can be 
known. We see that we are in the hands of a 
student who has mastered the subject, who misses 
no literature on it, and who writes with authority. 
Our astonishment is great when we find that the 
same man had obtained the same mastery of 
several different branches of learning. We work 
our way with him through the Psalter by the use 
of those two marvellous volumes in the ‘ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary,’ and feel that if the 
discipline is severe it is profitable. Then we turn 
to this volume on the great Creeds and Symbols 
of Christianity, and we soon discover that for a 
thorough working knowledge of the subject we 
need nothing more. 


CALVIN. 


Unless it be the theology called Calvinism, 
nothing requires exposition in our day more 
urgently than the career and character of Calvin. 
For ignorance of the theology, even though it is 
often paraded as learning, there may be pardon ; 
for ignorance of the man, invariably expressed in 
dislike, there is no forgiveness. There is no 
forgiveness, because it is the unpardonable sin to 
call white black for party purposes. 

But Calvin was guilty of the death of Servetus. 
Well, let us hear what the latest historian of Calvin 
has to say about that. The latest historian is 
the Rey. Hugh Y. Reyburn, B.D. His book is 
entitled John Calvin: His Life, Letters, and Work 


(Hodder & Stoughton; ros. 6d. net). He is 
neither a Calvinist, in the offensive sense, nor is 
he an admirer of Calvin in any unhistorical sense. 
He tells the story of the death of Servetus with 
unsoftened detail. It is even a picture that wi'l 
live in the memory. He tells all the story of 
Calvin’s life so. This is the great merit of his 
book, that he vividly sees and can vividly describe. 
Let us read his judgment of where the blame for 
the death of Servetus lay: 

‘Who was responsible for it? The responsi- 
bility must be divided. Calvin was responsible for 
the arrest of Servetus, for the pitiless prosecution 
of the trial, and for the sentence of death with 
which the trial closed. But behind Calvin was 
the Council, a secular tribunal composed of lay- 
men, some of them Calvin’s bitter enemies, and 
the Council was responsible for the cruelty of 
sentencing Servetus to death by fire. Behind both 
Calvin and the Council lay the universal sentiment 
of the times. As in the days of the later Roman 
Empire, the Christian was considered not only an 
enemy of the prevalent religion, but also an enemy 
of the civil government, and was punished in this 
double capacity ; so in the transition period, when 
Europe was slowly extricating itself from the 
medizeval conception of Church and State, as two 
sides of one and the same organism, the man who 
dared to dissent from the traditional conceptions 
of Christian dogma was looked on as an enemy 
to the honour of God and the welfare of man. 
With a profound conviction that they were doing 
God service by ridding the world of those who 
were worse than mere evil-doers, Christian men 
took those from whom they differed in point of 
opinion and burned them. MHolocausts flamed 
where Rome held sway. It is not surprising that 
one victim suffered at Geneva.’ 

Then Mr. Reyburn takes advantage of the 
opportunity to say some things that to him are 
plain and in need of saying. 

‘It cannot be too often or too emphatically 
declared that the attempt to propagate truth or 
establish religion by the civil power is an insult to 
the truth which is sought to be propagated, and to 
the religion which is thus established. The truth, 
especially the truth of Christianity, needs no civil 
power to take care of it. It can propagate and 
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establish itself in defiance of all the princes and 
potentates in the world. In the early ages, when 
everything was against it, it put the gods of Greece 
and Rome to flight, it dethroned the Czesars and 
gave their sceptre to a minister of the gospel. 
And there is that in it which will enable it to do 
mightier things than these. But there are few in 
Europe even at this day who believe this. As a 
rule :1e Church thinks it necessary or at least 
desirable to secure the prestige and power which 
come from connexion with the State, and-although 
the tragedy of Servetus is no longer possible in 
any European country, we still have reason to pray 
that Christian men would place less reliance on 
compulsion applied by force from without, and 
more on the illumination of the understanding, 
and the renewing of the will, which are effected by 
the internal agency of the Spirit of God.’ 


THE LESSER EASTERN CHOUKCHEZES. 


The Rey. Adrian Fortescue, Ph.D., D.D., is 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country and one 
of its most gifted writers. His contributions to 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics have made 
him known beyond the bounds of his own Com- 
munion. He is a theologian and a historian. 
And in both departments of study he is at 
home as few men are able to be at home 
in one. 

Dr. Fortescue has just written the history of 
The Lesser Eastern Churches (Catholic Truth 
Society; 5s. net). It is a volume of four hundred 
and seventy octavo pages, and it contains a few 
illustrations.. The price seems to suggest that the 
book possesses an apologetic value. That may be 
so. But it certainly cannot be said to possess an 
apologetic bias. On the next page to the last 
there are a few sentences which will be, questioned 
by non-Roman readers. With that exception the 
book is purely historical. It is as reliable in fact 
as it is pleasantly and imaginatively written. 

The Lesser Eastern Churches are the Nestorians, 
the Copts, the Abyssinians, the Jacobites, the 
Malabar Christians, and the Armenians. To bring 
their history up to date, up to the inclusion of the 
latest contribution by Monsignor Duchesne or 
Archdeacon Dowling, is to render a great service 
to scholarship and the Faith. Dr. Fortescue may 
depead upon obtaining a hearing in every Church ; 


and let him but obtain a hearing and he will make 
for himself an enthusiastic following. 

Only to one paragraph, as has been said, will 
exception be taken. On the last page but one of 
his book, Dr. Fortescue says: ‘But we Catholics, 
while we hope for their return to the one fold, 
owe them, even as things are, in’ spite of their 
schism, a feeling of brotherhood. Even outside 
the fold they are still our Lord’s sheep, the other 
sheep who, please God, will one day hear His voice 
and be brought back.’ 

It is well known and ought now to be recog- 
nized by everybody that in the passage referred 
to (Jn ro!) the word ‘fold’ refers to the Jews 
who had received Christ, while the ‘other sheep’ 
are the Gentiles: ‘Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold.” When Christ speaks of ‘one 
fold’ in the latter part of the verse, the Greek 
word is different, and ‘fold’ is a mistranslation. 
Our Lord said, not there shall be one fold within 
which all His sheep must be brought, but ‘one 
flock. Just as there is one Shepherd, so there - 
shall be one flock. Whether they are Jews or 
Gentiles, Romans or Angiicans, Nestorians or 
Nonconformists, if they are Christ’s they are of 
the one flock, whatever fold they may belong to. 

But it is only two short sentences. The 
eloquent words which follow carry us away from 
them in whole-hearted admiration : ‘And at least 
for one thing we must envy them, for the glory of 
that martyr’s crown. they have worn for over a 
thousand years. We can never forget that. 
During all those dark centuries there was not a 
Copt nor a Jacobite, not a Nestorian nor an 
Armenian, who could not have bought relief, ease, 
comfort, by denying Christ and turning Turk. I 
can think of nothing else like it in the world.’ 


Mr. Allenson has now issued the second volume 
of his attractive reprint of Sermons preached in 
Sackville College Chapel, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D. (2s. 6d. net). 


In his book called Teaching for Lads (Edward 
Arnold; 2s. 6d. net), the Rev. Peter Green, Canon 
of Manchester, makes an earnest effort to retain 
the young just at the age when they are most 
difficult to retain, the age from fourteen to 
eighteen. He makes the effort by starting a 
Bible Class for them the very day they leave the 
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Sunday School, and ree that class so interesting has to say about it himself: ‘This little book,’ he 


that they remain attached to it of their own glad 
will. In this book he offers the contents of his 
talks to them, including the anecdotes, for the relief 
of other teachers who need relief and encourage- 
ment. All the teaching is on Scripture. 


The new volume of the ‘Quest Series,’ edited 
by Mr. G. R. S. Mead, is a study of Muhammadan 
Mysticism. The author is Dr. Reynold A. 


| 


says, ‘is an attempt to translate the Book of Job 


in the metre of the original according to the 


Nicholson, the title Zhe Mystics of Islam (G. Bell. 


& Sons;.2s. 6d. net). 
attract attention. 


religion, and Mysticism is one of the few topics 
which never fail to catch on. 
made to compare Muhammadan with Christian 
mysticism, but the reader finds himself constantly 
surprised at the similarity. How modern, too, is 
much of the book. Here, for example, is a case 
of autohypnotism, witnessed and recorded by the 
poet Jami: 

‘Mawlana Sa‘duddin of Kashghar, alter a little 
concentration of thought (tawajjuh), used to 
exhibit signs of unconsciousness. 


he was falling asleep. When I first entered into 


Both author and subject 
Dr. Nicholson is one of the few | 
really scientific students of Persian and Islamic — 


There is no attempt — 


Any one ignor- | 
ant of this circumstance would have fancied that 


principle of accented syllables which I have 
explained in my Early Religious Poetry of the. 
Hebrews. 

‘It appears to me that the English language well, 
lends itself to this rhythm, and that much of the 
beauty of our Bible Version is due to the fact that 
the translators, from time to time, fall into it, all 
unconsciously: eg. Job 3!: 


“The small and gréat are thére ; 
And the sérvant is frée from his master.” 


Here, as in the Hebrew, the rhythm depends not 
on the number of syllables, but on the beat of the 
accent. 

‘In my translation I have consulted the Greek 


_ and Latin versions, and have freely gdopted such 


_to my judgement, 


companionship with him, I happened one day to — 


be seated before him in 
mosque. 


a trance. 


short time, you will not seem to me to be far off.” 
He smiled and said, 
believe that this is 
sleep.”’ 


something different from 


Under the title of Zhe Religious Spirit (Black- 
wood ; 2s. net), the Rey. P. Hately Waddell, D.D., 
has par icned the notes which he made ae 


“Apparently you do not | 


the congregational — 
According to his custom, he fell into | 
I supposed that he was going to sleep, | 
and I said to him, “If you desire to rest for a | 


hand for his spoken sermons, ‘in happy memory | 


of my ministry.’ The book shows us the method 


of one successful extempore preacher. 


construct a sermon out of them. 


A notable contribution to the study of the Book 
of Job has been made by the Rev. Edward G. 


But the— 
notes are long enough to enable any one to 


King, D.D. He has translated Zhe Poem of Job 


in the metre of the original (Cambridge: At the 
University Press; 5s. net). 


Let us hear what he . 


emendations of the text as commended themselves 
from the Hebrew notes in 
Kittel’s valuable Biblia Hebraica. In some very 
few instances I have ventured to restore the text 
on my own authority; but, since this book is 
intended for the English reader, all reference to 
textual criticism has been avoided as far as 
possible.’ 

The Introduction is not to be passed over: it 
sets the problem in the light and arranges the 
persons of the drama in their proper place. The 
translation itself is a great success. How rarely 
can a poem be translated in the metre of the 
original. How often has it been tried with the 
Itiad, to end in failure. And the Hebrew beat 
seems so remote from the English rhythm. Yet 
here it Is, a great success. The poem makes 
as nearly as possible the same impression on the 
English reader as on the reader of the Hebrew. 

And everything is done by notes, side-notes, and 
footnotes to make the meaning clear, and confirm 
the interpretation. The labour must have been 
great. Dr. King may rest assured that it has not 
been in vain. 


The last two presidential addresses of the 
British Association have set everybody a-thinking 
and a few persons a-writing. Of the few the Rev. 
J. R. Cohu, sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, is one. He has written a book on Vital 
Problems of Religion (TY. & T. Clark ; 5s. net), in 
which he investigates the whole dispute: between 
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science and religion. For this investigation he 
is well fitted. His studies have been contiguous 
and unremitting, and when he writes he is never 
carried away from vital into side or subordinate 
issues. His mind is at once speculative and 
practical. Science he knows and theology he 
knows, but above all he knows that practical, 
speculative human life which refuses to let the 
great problems go unanswered, and refuses equally 
to accept an answer that takes account of only half 
the facts. Science he respects, and theology he 
reveres, and these two he finds are one in God. 
Each chapter is a finished product of thought, 
whether it deals with the Lvolution story, the 
Problem of Evil, Personality, Freedom, or 
Conscience; but each chapter is at the same 
time a necessary part of the evidence, which pro- 
ceeds in order and accumulation until at last we 
are in the presence of the living personal God, of 
whom are all things and to whom are all things. 


The great problem of Trusts is handled in a 
volume which has been written by Mr. George R. 
Carter, M.A., of the Department of Economics, 
Huddersfield Technical College. There is no 
wild denunciation of Trusts in the volume; there 
is no denunciation of any kind. On the contrary, 
the author shows how inevitably trade passes into 
great combinations, and how beneficial, not only 
to the practical traders, but to the whole com- 


munity, such combinations are, when they are | 


properly conducted. -To morality they are then 
a great gain, preventing that ‘ undercutting’ which 
is sO sure a parent of dishonesty. 
Mr. Carter’s book is, in short, to trace the steps 
by which firms are led to combine, and to direct 
attention to the dangers and the advantages of 
such combination. His knowledge of the subject 
is ample, and he writes lucidly as well as con- 
vincingly. The title of the book is Zhe Tendency 
towards Industrial Combination (Constable; 6s. 
net). 


A strong, though short, apologetic for Missions 
is made by Mr. W. F. Oldham in the lectures 
which he has published under the title of Zidia, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines (Eaton & Mains; 
$1 net). In the first chapter he states and 
answers all the popular arguments against missions. 
In the second he describes the ideal missionary— 
a high ideal, yet more frequently realized than any 


The purpose of 


other ideal on earth. Then he tells plainly what 
the message is which the ideal missionary carries 
with him. And in the four remaining chapters he 
illustrates these principles and ideals by reference 
to the work in India, Malaysia, and the Philippines. 


What a Boy and Girl ought to know about 
Religion, and The Boy who Won in the End, are 
two young folks’ books, identical in appearance, 
and by the same author, the Rev. H. R. Steven- 
son, M.A. (Griffiths; 2s. 6d. net each). Both are 
wisely didactic, the second hiding the moral com- 
pletely behind an entrancing tale. 


The Rev. George S. Hitchcock, D.D., once a 
Unitarian, now a Roman Catholic, has published 
four sermons on Zhe Godhead of Jesus (Heath, 
Cranton & Ouseley; 2s. 6d. net). ‘Within the 
limits of time,’ he says, ‘I have tried to state 
clearly reasons for confessing the Godhead of 
Jesus. If I have in any word appeared to lack 
respect for Unitarians, I am eager to apologize. 
I know their sincerity, their studious thoughtful- 
ness, and their heroism. No soul that lives in 
good faith can miss its goal in God. Therefore, 
I say to such that nothing is farther from my 
purpose than to condemn them for whatever they 
feel bound to say against the faith that is now my 
own life. No— 


Best fight on well, for we taught you—strike 
gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master your own; 
Then may you receive the /w// knowledge and 
wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne!’ 


To the ‘ Lindsey Historical Series’ a bibliography 
has been contributed of English Works of general 
interest bearing on British History from 1485 te 
1714. There are added to it Schemes of Study. 
The whole work has been prepared by Mr. J. S. 
Lindsey for the use of teachers and elementary 
students of History. ‘The title is 4 Brief Tudor- 
Stuart Book-List (Heffer ; 2s. 6d.). 


The Rev. Len G. Broughton, D.D., has written 
a book about the Commonplace. He had already 
preached the book, and he knew how it would be 
taken, for he is an observer of the response which 
a congregation makes. Why people who do not 
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think themselves common should love to be told 
about the Commonplace is a puzzle. Is it on the 
principle that the cap fits some other person’s head ? 
Dr. Broughton calls his book Christianity and the 
Commonplace (Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d.). 


The Bed-Book of Happiness (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 6s. net) contains a selection of 
passages in prose and in poetry which were 
written in a cheerful frame of mind; and the 


selection is made and published by Mr. Harold | 


Begbie ‘for the diversion, distraction, and delight 
of those who lie abed.’ The book is therefore, to 
quote the editor’s words again, ‘a friend to the 
invalid, a companion to the sleepless, and an 
excuse to the tired.’ Hood is here, of course, 
and Dean Hole, and Austin Dobson. But the 
range is wide, and occasionally there is a great 
surprise. Here are two quotations from the bits 
of ‘Occasional Wit’ at the end: 

‘Gladstone once asked, “In what country ex- 
cept ours would (as I know to have happened) a 
Parish Ball have been got up in order to supply 
funds for a Parish Hearse?”’ 

‘Bentley, the publisher, said to Jerrold, ‘I 
thought of calling my magazine Zhe Wits Mis- 
cellany, but I have decided on Bentley's Mis- 
cellany.” ‘‘My dear fellow,” said Jerrold, ‘‘ why 
go to the other extreme ?”’ 


Messrs. Jack are issuing their ‘ People’s Books’ 
rapidly. That means, no doubt, that they are 


up the latest issue are as varied in all respects as 


ever—in author, in subject, in style—but they | 


have one common characteristic: they are written 
one and all that they may be read. They are not 
books for the library shelf or the drawing-room 


table ; they are books to be taken into the hand | 


and read right through at a sitting. 


The following are the titles and authors of the | 
new output: Wild Flowers, by Macgregor Skene, | 
209 illustrations); Applications of | 
Electricity for Non-technical Readers, by Alexander | 


B.Sc. (with 


Ogilvie, B.Sc.; Lmpire and Democracy, by G.S. 
Veitch, M.A., Litt.D.; Zhe lZndustrial Revolution, 
by Arthur Jones, M.A.; Land, Lndustry, and 
Taxation, by Frederick Verinder; Architecture, by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell (with 108 illustrations); Zhe 
Principles of Logic, by Stanley Williams, B.A. ; 
The Foundations of Religion, by Stanley A. Cook, 
21 


for 


M.A.; A History of Rome, by A. F. Giles, M.A. ; 
Schopenhauer, by Margrieta Beer, M.A.; Bismarck 
and the Origin of the German Empire, by Professor 
F. M. Powicke; Luther and the Reformation, by 
Leonard D. Agate, M.A. 


The new volumes of Mr. C. H. Kelly’s ‘ Manuals 


Christian Thinkers’ are: Zhe Protestant 
Churches: Their History and Beliefs, by Leslie F. 
Church, B.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Zhe Medieval 


Revival, by Arthur Rudman; and two volumes by 
Saint Nihal Singh—/apan’s Modernization and 
Progressive British India (is. net each). Mr. 
Church gives a short account of the history and 
beliefs of all the great Protestant Churches and a 
bibliography for further study. By ‘The Medizeval 
Revival’ Mr. Rudman means those movements for 
a better life and closer walk with God which took 
place within the Western Church from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century. The books of Saint 
Nihal Singh are also religious, though seeming to 
be mostly political. Mr. Singh is a journalist— 
‘I have not met one journalist,’ said W. T. Stead, 
‘who possesses more of the genius of journalism 
than Saint Nihal Singh’—but he is essentially 
a religious journalist. The God he believes in is 
a God who makes for righteousness. 


Mr. Kelly has also issued a cheap edition of 
Christ's Cure for Care (1s. net), which is an ex- 
position of the great passage on the Lilies of the 


| Field and the Birds of the Air. 
selling rapidly. The twelve volumes which make 


Of convenient size is the new and cheap 
edition of A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms by 
John S. Bumpus (Werner Laurie; 6s. net). The 
definitions are clearly, though not captivatingly, 
expressed; and they are reliable, though some- 
times they differ from those of so eminent and 
accessible an authority as Duchesne. They cover 
terms used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Liturgi- 
ology, Music, Ritual, and Cathedral Constitution. 
And there is much more than derivation and 
definition. Of all the words which have a history 
the history is given; of some words it is given at 
considerable length. There is no regular list of 
literature at the beginning or end of the articles, 
but wherever it is necessary to mention the 
authority for a statement, that is done, and done 
accurately. Jt is astonishing that no indication is 
given in the headlines of the word treated on the 
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page. Right through the book headline after 
headline simply repeats the title. 


Is the Eucharist a sacrifice or a sacrament? If 
it is a sacrament we are separated from Roman 
Catholicism by an unbridged gulf. If it is a 
sacrifice, there is nothing between us ; we may ‘go 
over’ to-morrow. But how is the difference to 
be discovered? By the use of vestments or 
by reservation. For certain vestments mean the 
Mass and can mean nothing else; while reserva- 
tion means always adoration in the end. So the 
Bishop of Manchester, the Right Rev. E. A. 
Knox, D.D., has written a book to show how 
serious is the Vestment Controversy, and has 
called it Sacrifice or Sacrament? (Longmans ; 
4s. 6d. net). ‘It is not,’ he says, ‘a mere question 
of temperament that divides the two teachings of 
Sacrament and Sacrifice. Those who hold the 
purely sacramental view of the Eucharist hold fast 
to the teaching of the Divine and Spiritual 
indwelling. For thereby each believer is brought 
into such direct and close relation with God that 
there is no room for the intervention of any 


human priesthood. They regard this indwelling | 


as satisfying all spiritual needs, and satisfying them 
so fully that any other intervention is a mere 
intrusion and wholly unwarranted.’ 


Messrs. Longmans have undertaken the publica- 
tion of the ‘Layman’s Library.’ This, the latest 
of all the Libraries, is edited by Professor F. C. 
Burkitt and Professor G. E. Newsom. It seeks (in 
the editors’ words) to offer a religious ideal which 
may satisfy both heart and mind. It endeavours 
faithfully to represent the essentials of the 
Christian Faith in the spirit of a large and firm 
churchmanship. The difficulties which perplex 
many thoughtful minds are faced, and the con- 
tributors do not shrink from the confession of 
ignorance where problems are still unsolved. But, 
while taking full account of the results of modern 
criticism, the volumes are in the main an attempt 
to build up a constructive religious ideal. 

Three volumes have been published. They are 
(1) Zhe Faith of the Old Testament, by the Rev. 
Alexander Nairne, M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament at 
King’s College, London ; (2) What ts the Gospel? 
by the Rev. J. G. Simpson, D.D., Canon and 
Precentor of St. Paul’s; and (3) Some Alternatives 


to Jesus Christ, by John Leslie Johnston, M.A., 
Fellow and Dean of Arts in Magdalen College, 
Oxford. The price of each volume is 2s. 6d. net. 

Now the first thing to say about the series is 
that it is the outcome of a great discovery; and, 
like all great discoveries, now that it is made it 
seems the easiest thing inthe world tomake. The 
discovery is that laymen are anxious to know how 
it stands with the Bible and Theology after all 
the discussions of all these years. They do not 
want party statements, whether critical or anti- 
critical. They have no objection to verbal inspira- 
tion if it can be proved. They have no dislike to 
the historical method if it makes for righteousness, 
The editors of this series have seen that. That is 
their discovery. And these books are the outcome 
of it. 

The next thing is that the books are at once in 
harmony and distinct. They express each writer’s 
individuality, and yet they utter the truth as 
modern scholarship has been able to reach it. 
Who is more himself than Canon Simpson? But 
the Gospel of Canon Simpson is in the line of 
descent, direct and acknowledged, with the Faith 
of the Old Testament as Professor Nairne under- 
stands it, 


The author of Pro Christo et Heclesia has the 


| enviable ability to make interesting the things of 


the most orthodox theology. For he zs orthodox. 
His doctrines of sin and salvation are the New 
Testament doctrines. But he writes with a charm 
of style and reality of personal experience which 
are sufficient to make these things new. His 
latest book, Zhe Practice of Christianity 
(Macmillan; 4s. 6d. net), has all the character- 
istics which made his previous volumes so popular 
and so progressive. 


Modern life is being reconstructed. It is being 
reconstructed on a social basis. That basis is 
largely un-Christian, to some extent anti-Christian. 
It is the earnest desire of Mr. Charles Henry 
Dickinson to see the reconstruction proceed on 
Christian lines. He has accordingly written a 
book on Zhe Christian Reconstruction of Modern 
Life (Macmillan; 6s. 6d. net). His great 
persuasive is Christ. The teaching of Christ, he 
says, is not merely capable of a social interpreta- 
tion, it is social from top to bottom; there is not 
a sentence in it that has not a social reference. 
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Now even the anti:Christian socialists often accept 
Christ; the un-Christian nearly all do. Mr. 
Dickinson therefore begins with Christ. Take 
what He says, and especially what He is, into the 
reconstruction of life-—that is his pleading. For 
Christ will enable us to see the world as it ought 
to be seen and use it as we ought to use it. ‘The 
solution is in Jesus. It is in the heart of our 
culture responding to Him. We have not known 
what spirit we are of. Our civilization’s final aim, 
unconsciously because so deeply implicit, is not the 
appropriation of the world but its transcendence.’ 


Under the title of Our Task in India 
(Macmillan ; 2s. 6d. net), Mr. Bernard Lucas asks 
the question; ‘Shall we proselytize Hindus or 
evangelize India ?’ 
other. He spends the book asking it, knowing 
that he is insistent, persistent, and persevering to 
our possible weariness, but believing that in 
respect of India no other question is worth asking 
till this question is answered. 

He goes back to the beginning. St. Paul did 
not proselytize the Jews, he evangelized both Jews 
and Gentiles. 
ence of the first century, we put Western theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical influence, the conditions 
of work in India to-day, which confront the 
modern missionary, are not very dissimilar from 
those which confronted Paul as he entered upon 
his great task of turning to the Gentiles. The 
supreme question, indeed, which the Church of 
Christ has to face in regard to its mission to India, 
is the same sharp contrast between Proselytism 
and Evangelism which met the great Apostle. Is 
the Church to regard its missionary enterprise in 
India as the proselytizing of Hindus, or the 
evangelization of India? In other words, Is our 
message of Christ to India to be confined within 
Western theological and ecclesiastical moulds, as 
it. was’ once in danger of being confined within 
Jewish moulds, or is it to be a message of spiritual 
life, free to be cast in fresh moulds which Indian 
religious thought and feeling are able to provide ? 
The final success or failure of our Indian Missions 
turns upon the answer the Church is’ prepared to 
give to this vital question. It may be frankly 
avowed, at the outset, that’ the object of this book 
is to reiterate, even to the point of weariness, that 
our true task'in India is not to’ proselytize Hindus, 
but to evangelize India.’ 


He asks that question and no 


‘If in place of the Jewish influ- | 
| of selections from the Bible for Dazly Guidance, 


It is not very long since a book on Comparative 
Religion would have been refused by the publishers, 
however well written and authoritative. Now it is 
no surprise that Zhe Threshold of Religion, by Dr. 
R. R. Marett, has already passed into a second 
edition (Methuen; 5s. net). And it is just as. 
significant that Dr. Marett has made the second: 
edition a larger book, so rapid is the progress of 
this study. It is a larger book by three chapters. 
and an introduction. The three new chapters are 
on ‘Savage Supreme Beings and the Bull-Roarer,’ 
‘The Birth of Humility,” ‘In a Prehistoric 
Sanctuary.’ Besides all that, the book has been 
revised from beginning to end and a few notes 
have been added. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have issued a beauti- 
fully. printed and altogether attractive edition of 
Dr. John Brownlie’s Hymns of the Early Church 
(2s. 6d. net). 


To their ‘ Christian Life’ series, Messrs. Morgan: 
& Scott have added Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Dr. Chapman’s Zhe Surrendered Life (6d. net each). 
The same publishers have issued a small volume 


compiled by M. A. Wykes (1s.). 


Dr. Andrew Murray prays without ceasing, and 
without ceasing he urges prayer upon others, 
Book after book he issues, and every book calls 
for unceasing prayer. Almost alone of evangelical 
writers of our day he gives to prayer the place that 
it has in the New Testament. His latest book is 
called The Prayer-Life (Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. 
net). Once more it is a pleading, persistent 
reasoning with us to pray. First is set before us 
the sin of prayerlessness, which he and his fellow- 
ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church believe 
to be the cause of the low state of spiritual life 
which marks the Church generally. Next he states 
the cause. Thenhe encourages to the fight. And 
so he proceeds to the end, surely not without effect. 


At the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
is published Bibliotheca Celtica, which is a Register 
of Publications relating to Wales and the Celtic 
Peoples and Languages. Three volumes have 
now appeared. The third covers the publications 
of the year 1911. In this volume the ‘subject’ 
arrangerhent has been discontinued, the books are 
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entered according to their authors’ names alone. 
The difficulty of compound names is solved by 
entering them under the last part of the com- 
pound ; William Rhys-Herbert appears as Herbert, 
William Rhys-. The Catalogue contains news- 
papers and periodicals as well as books, and a list 
of Bardic Names and other Pseudonyms. 


Having been preached ‘on either side of the 
line,’ the sermons of the Rev. Arthur G. B. West, 
Rector of St. Dunstan in the East, are practical. 
They handle the topic of service in all its modern 
varieties—service between God and us certainly, 
but chiefly service between brother and brother. 
But this practical preacher never fails to draw his 
service from doctrine. What you believe, that you 
are; and you must show what you believe in your 
life and conduct. The title is Zhe Gospel of Joy 
and Strength (Pitman ; 2s. 6d. net). 


Professor Paul Janet’s Pénelon: His Life and 
Works is a great biography, a living picture of a 
-great man and an epitome at the same time of 
.a great period in the history of France; and it is 
a service to truth and pleasure that Mr. Victor 
Leuliette has rendered by translating it into 
~excellent English (Pitman; 5s. net). 

Of the great controversy between Fénelon and 
Bossuet the most exciting account is given. Of 
Madame Guyon and her mysticism the volume 
~contains the clearest and most easily remembered 
description that has ever been given. That 


chapter is alone enough to give the book a circula- | 


tion. It is more than a description of Madame 
Guyon; it is an introduction to the study of 
mysticism. 


A popular story of the Swiss Reformed Church 
since the Reformation has been written by the 
Rev. James I. Good, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Re- 
‘formed Church History in the Central Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio (Philadelphia: Publica- 
tion Board of the Reformed Church). - A popular 
history, we say. The old and the young, the 
learned and the ignorant, may read it. Dr. Good 
has the subject at his finger-ends, and the more he 
is at home in it the more he enjoys it. The 
illustrations also are popular, being portraits or 
reproductions of pictures. The story is told with 
enthusiasm, but by no means without dis- 
crimination. 
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Under the title of Motes of my Ministry (Rees), 
the Dean of Durham has published eight sermons 
which have been preached ‘in circumstances and 
places of special interest.’ They form Dr. 
Hensley Henson’s Apologia. This is the gospel 
he has to preach. It is a gospel worth preaching, 
and it is preached with great power and reality. 


‘A Practical Companion for Soul-Winners,’ 
bound in leather for the pocket, has been prepared 
by the Rev. Raleigh Wright, edited by the Rev. 
Weston Bruner, and published by Messrs. Revell, 
under the title of Zhe Fisherman, Tackle and Bait 
(1s. net). 


Very short must be each biography if fifty 
biographies are to be got into a volume of two 
hundred and twenty pages. But Julia H. Johnston 
succeeds in setting down the things about each of 
her Lifty Missionary Heroes (Revell; 3s. 6d. net) 
that made them heroic. And of most of them she 
has found a portrait to reproduce. 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis has edited a volume 
of Lectures and Orations, by Henry Ward Beecher 
(Revell ; 3s. 6d. net). The word ‘orations’ shows 
how fast we are going; nobody makes orations 
now. And yet it is the oratory in these Lectures 
and Orations that keeps them in life. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons are quite useless for the 
preacher; there is not a thought that kindles 
thought left inthem. They are still fit to be read, 
however, and.very likely zwz/7 be read, at least by 
the layman, as readily as any preacher’s sermons 
of his day, and all for their eloquence. In this 
volume the oratory has scope and carries off 
triumphantly the obviousness of the thinking. 
But the best of all is that always the cause advo- 
cated is a righteous cause. 


‘The minister is, therefore, a spiritual biologist. 
His interest is in life. Life he studies, follows it 
in all its manifold variations and manifestations, 
seeks to know its origin, nature and characteristics, 
the laws of its growth and propagation. But he is 
more than a biologist; he is also a spiritual 
horticulturist. His aim is practical. He desires 
not only to know but also to grow life. It is 
usually his august privilege to preside at the 
generation of spiritual life; upon him devolves 
chief responsibility for the nurture and the growth 
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of that life.’ These words give us the key to the 
understanding of a book entitled 4 Vital Ministry 
(Revell; 3s. 6d. net) which has been written by 
the Rey. W. J. McGlothlin, Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of Church History in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. The Pastor of to-day, says 
Professor McGlothlin, is occupied with the service 
of Man. His duties are manifold. Each chapter 
describes one aspect of his work—The Minister 
and Truth, The Minister and Theology, The 


Minister and the Sermon, The Minister and | 
Worship, The Minister and Christian Architecture — 


and Art, The Minister and the Bible, The 


Minister and his Church, The Minister and Social | 
Questions, The Vital Ideal in the Ministry, and — 
The Minister in the Modern World. But the | 


secret of all the modern minister’s success is that 
he gives life as he has received it and sustains 
it after it has been given. He says of himself 
(though in utmost humility of dependence) what 
his Lord said of Himself, ‘I am come that 
they may have life and that oh may have it 
abundantly.’ 

ines “Kev. His) ES Cunningtony “Vicar of 
Llangarron in Herefordshire, has made a revision 
of the Authorized Version of the New Testament, 
and has published it under the title of Zhe Mew 
Covenant (Routledge; 3s. net). His object has 
been to offer the New Testament to English 
readers in the words which he believes its original 
writers would have used had they written in 
English in our day. Take, as fair example, the 
story of the incident in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee (Lk. 776°), 

‘Now one of the Pharisees was asking him to 


eat with him. And he went into the Pharisee’s | 


house, and sat down at table. And, behold, a 
woman, one living in the city, an outcast; and 


finding that Jesus was sitting at table in the | 


Pharisee’s house, she brought an alabaster cruse 
of ointment; and standing behind at his feet, 
weeping, with her tears she began to wet his feet, 
and with the hair of her head she was wiping them 
dry, and she was tenderly kissing his feet and 
anointing them with the ointment. Now when 
the Pharisee that had invited him saw it, he spoke 
within himself saying, This man, were he a prophet, 
would have perceived who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him, that she is a 
sinner.—And Jesus answered and said unto him, 


orderly expression of belief. 


Simon, I have something to say to thee. (And he 
saith, Master, say on.) A certain money-lender 
had two debtors ; one owed five hundred shillings, 
and the other fifty. And as they could not pay, 
he forgave them both. Which of them, therefore, 
will love him most ?—Simon answered and said, 
He, I suppose, to whom he forgave the most.—And 
he said to him, Rightly thou hast judged.—And 
turning to the woman he said to Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? I entered thy house; water for my 
feet thou gavest me not, but she with her tears 
wetted my feet, and with her hair she wiped them 
dry. Kiss to me thou gavest not, but she, since I 
entered, hath never ceased tenderly to kiss my 
feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but. 
she with ointment hath anointed my feet. Where-- 
fore I say to thee, her sins, her many sins, have- 
been forgiven, because she loved much; but he to. 
whom little is forgiven, little he loves—And he 
said to her, Thy sins have been forgiven.—And they 
that were sitting at table with him began to say 
within themselves, What man is this that even 


| forgiveth sins >—But he said unto the woman, Thy - 
| faith hath saved thee; go thy way, into peace,’ 


The Rev. W. A. Newman Hall, F.R.G.S., has- 
published a volume of sermons Hite the title of 
The Radiant Life (Scott; 2s. 6d. net). The title 
is taken from the American Revisers’ rendering of 
Ps 34°, ‘ They looked unto him, and were radiant.’ 
On this text Mr. Hall preaches pleasantly, not 
disturbing the conscience by deep doctrine, and 
not wearying the mind by great length. So he 
does inall thesermons. ‘There are men who come 
to church to be comforted: this is probably the 
kind of comfort they desire. Is it also the comfort. 
which the prophet was sent with: ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God *? 


Those who are to write on Religion in an Age of 
Doubt must lose no time. By all the signs, we are 
passing into an age of belief Even the Rev. 
Charles J. Shebbeare who issues a book under that 
title (Scott ; 5s. net) sees the change coming, and 


| assists its coming with all his heart and mind. 


The order of progress is this: first, men became 
weary of theology, and Ritschl was a great relief as 
he came insisting on the value of life; then it was 
found that life was impossible without belief ; and 
now we are busy recovering theology as the 
Mr. Shebbeare’s 
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book is theological. But he is careful to show 
that that theology which is divorced from life is 
worthless and worse. 


Messrs. Seeley, Service & Co. have published a 
second edition of Zhe Holy Spirit and the Prayer 
Book, by the Rey. James Haughton, M.A. (6s. net). 


To Messrs. Elliot Stock’s ‘Purple Series’— 
small quartos, bound in purple cloth with white 
lettering—Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce has con- 
tributed a volume containing four sermons and 
entitled AZystic Immanence (1s. 6d. net). 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued a cheap edition 
(1s. net) of Zhe Unfolding of Personality as the 
Chief Aim in Education, by Thiselton Mark, 
D.Lit., B.Sc. It is sure to reach a great circula- 
tion in this form, for it takes a leading place in that 
rapidly growing volume of literature on the psycho- 
logy of childhood. 


Those who cannot master Driver’s /ntroduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament, for want of 
time or other reason, may be directed to a volume 
of Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s ‘ Home University 
Library,’ entitled Zhe Literature of the Old Testa- 


-—- 


ment (ts. net). It is written by Professor G. F. 
Moore of Harvard University, whose position 
differs from Dr. Driver’s only in those details 
which an independent and accomplished scholar 
is entitled to. 


Two more of Professor Rudolf Eucken’s books 
have been translated into English and published in 
the ‘Crown Theological Library’ of Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate. The one is Present-Day Ethics tn 
their Relations to the Spirttual Life. This is the 
Deem Lecture which Professor Eucken delivered 
in 1913 at New York University. It has been 
translated by Margaret von Legdewitz (3s. net). 
The translation is into vigorous and perspicuous 
English, and on the whole the volume is the easiest 
entry into Eucken’s philosophy that has yet been 
published in this country. 

The other volume is rather larger and rather 
more difficult to compass. Yet its subject is 
Euckenism at the very heart. Those who have 
gone a little way with the philosophy will pass by 
the other book, but sooner or later every one must 
read this. Its title is Knowledge and Life (5s. net). 
The translator is Dr. Tudor Jones, who has done 
so much to make Eucken accessible to the English 
student. 


The Interpretation of St. Maul. 


By Proressor S. H. Hooke, B.D., VicrortA CoLBEGr, TORONTO, CANADA. 


THIS paper is an attempt to trace out some of the 
most notable methods of interpretation which have 
been applied to the letters and life of St. Paul, and 
to inquire if any one method of approach offers 
the promise of a consistent account of the ap- 
parently conflicting elements in St. Paul’s thought. 
The existence of conflicting elements hardly needs 
proof. The habit of treating St. Paul’s thought as 
a system of definite dogmas, which can be classi- 
fied and labelled, and subjected to separate treat- 
ment, has certainly obscured the fact. that the 
problem of conflicting elements exists. 

But the modern application of historical method 
to N.T. theology, the study of origins, the attempt 
to recover the atmosphere of the times in. which 
St. Paul moved and: lived his. life, has made.it 
Ampossible to.ignore. the existence. of. elements 


which refuse to combine according to received 
formule, which offer continually the phenomenon 
of perplexing faults breaking through the orderly 
lines of theological stratification. 

The existence and nature of these conflicting 
elements in St. Paul’s thought will appear as we 
examine the different methods which have been 
applied to its explanation. 

i. Psychological.—First of all there is the ever- 
green psychological method. This. method seeks 
to explain by the nature of St, Paul’s religious 
experience all. the constituent. elements, of his 
theology as we find them in his letters. Such 
studies as.Sabatier’s, Mr, Anderson Scott’s in the 
Camb. Bibl. Essays, the able little, monograph : by 
Johannes. Weiss. entitled. Paul. and » Jesus, cand 
notably. Miss. Underhill’s. analysis of :the mystic 
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element in St. Paul in her recent book Zhe Mystic 
Way, are examples of the valuable aid which 
psychological analysis can give towards the under- 
standing of St. Paul. To quote Miss Underhill’s 
words: ‘The living, growing creature Paul, as he 
reveals himself to us “in process of being saved,” 
is a more valuable subject of investigation than 
the intellectual formule under which he tried and 
often failed to communicate his intuitions of the 
independent spiritual world.’ 

The words ‘ often failed’ reveal the weakness of 
the method. It undoubtedly throws much light 
on certain fundamental differences between St. 
Paul’s religious experience and that of our Lord. 
But it assumes without sufficient proof that many 
of St. Paul’s so-called formule were not under- 
stood by his own time. Hence the method tends 
to gather up all the passages which reflect the 
inward experiences of St. Paul, and to neglect the 
passages which do not readily yield to this key, as 
being ‘the hopeless attempt of the mystic to 
communicate by means of artistic symbols his 
actual and supernal experience to non-mystical 
men.’ For example, ‘justification by faith’ is dealt 
with as being ‘really an artistic image, half poetic 
and half practical, by which Paul strove to com- 
municate one of his deepest intuitions, and which 
springs from the very heart of his inner life. It is 
the intellectual expression of another inward ex- 
perience, and represents his sudden flashing 
comprehension that the world a man lives in— 
his vision of the universe—is the central fact of 
his. existence and the best of all indications of 
character.’ This is extremely suggestive, but one 
may be pardoned for doubting whether it really 
represents St. Paul’s own view of justification. 

Again, we find a similar treatment of another 
of those perplexing and conflicting elements in 
Pauline thought, the apocalyptic. Thus: ‘Paul’s 
deep prophetic vision of ultimate perfection, his 
intuitive. sympathy with the movement of life 
towards some rapturous consummation in God, 
took at first an apocalyptic form. 

These examples are sufficient to-show at once 
the strength and weakness of the purely psycho- 
logical method. Seeking to find the permanent 
element in St. Paul’s thought it has not paid 
sufficient attention to. a patient analysis of. the 
‘formule,’ as they are called, it has not sufficiently 
sought ‘to understand the relation of the: fori of 
Pauline thought, to its: content... 


ii. Hellenic.—The next great line of interpreta- 
tion is not open to the same charge, although on 
other counts it too has been tried and found 
wanting. This is the method which the great 
name of Ferdinand Baur represents. 

For Baur Paul was the founder of Christianity. 
Paul it was who transformed the crude Judaistic 
sect into a religion dominated by the great ideas 
of Greek philosophy and capable of conquering the 
Western world. The Hellenization of Christianity 
begins with Paul, and explains the characteristic 
elements in his teaching. The dualism of cdpé 
and zvevaa is selected as the key motive of St. 
Paul’s thought, and derived from Platonism. 
Since the method has been worked out to its 
reductio ad absurdum, leaving nothing of Paul’s 
to us but Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, 
and even in the happy land of its birth has been 
consigned to the limbo of dead theories, we need 
not linger over it. And there is the less need to 
do so since the Hellenizing line of explanation 
has reappeared in a new form and has attracted 
many worshippers. Of this we must take some 
notice. 

iil. Mystery Religions.—The modern Hellenizing 
interpretation of St. Paul has taken the guise of an 
application of the features of the Grzeco-Oriental 
mystery-cults to the solution of the problem. The 
rise of the scientific study of Comparative Religion, 
together with the large amount of material recently 
rendered available from the papyri and other 
sources, have brought to light so many parallels 
in language and conception to some of the great 
Pauline ideas, such as TéAELOS, TVEDV- 
parixos, etc,, together with many important parallels 
to St. Paul’s view of the ritual element in religion, 
that the new line of interpretation seemed very 
full of promise. 

However, in their eagerness to establish parallels 
and to prove the dependence of Paulinism on the 
Greeco-Oriental mysteries, those scholars who have 
adopted this line have overlooked two important 
points. They have taken it for granted that the 
fundamental idea of new-birth, which is the central 
thought of the mysteries, is also characteristic of 
St.Paul. 

But the idea is never found in his writings, 
except in the metaphor, ‘in Christ. Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel.’ (It,is a 
Johannine conception, and the..confusion of what 
is Pauline and what-is- Johannine -is surely, not 
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helpful towards the elucidation of St. Paul’s | 


thought. 

Further, it has been overlooked that the fully 
developed forms of the mysteries belong to the 
beginning of the second century, and it is tolerably 
certain that St. Paul cannot have known the 
mystery cults in the form in which they are known 
to us. Even Cumont, who cannot be suspected 
of any apologetic tendency, repeatedly warns us 
against assuming any influence of the mystery 
cults upon primitive Christianity. ‘Resem- 
blances,’ he says, ‘do not always imply imitation ; 
and the resemblances of views or usages must 


often be explained by community of origin, not by 


any kind of borrowing.’ 

This method, however, breaks down most com- 
pletely when it attempts to explain St. Paul’s 
sacramental doctrines from the mystery concep- 
tions. Not only does Paul know nothing of new- 
birth by baptism, but he knows nothing of the 
idea found in Johannine theology of eating and 
drinking the flesh and blood of Christ, answering 
to the mystery conception of eating the God~in 
order to partake of the life of the God and become 
deified. 

Indeed, though it may appear paradoxical to 
say so, the mystery conception of a Redeemer 
God is not Pauline at all, and Paul’s doctrine of 
transformation into the «ikwy of Christ has no 
real connexion with the mystery ideas of 
deification. 

It is generally recognized that even if the 
influence of the mystery cults upon St. Paul be 
admitted, this influence is far from explaining all 
the elements of his teaching. Even Heitmiller 
sees in the magical sacrament view which he 
attributes to St. Paul only a kind of boulder in 
the structure of Paul’s thought, without organic 
connexion with his teaching as a whole. Professor 
Gardner thus sums up his examination of St. 


Paul’s use of the mystery ideas regarding baptism | 


and the Eucharist: ‘In each case an existing 


terpreted in a manner faral/el to that of the 
Mysteries.’ 

On the larger question of the relation of mystery 
ideas to the whole range of Pauline teaching, 
Professor Kennedy says in a passage of admirably 
balanced judgment: ‘It was inevitable that Paul 
should become familiar, at least from the outside, 
with religious ideas current in these influential 
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cults. Sometimes, as, ¢.g., in the case of yvdors and 
3é€a these ideas found remarkably close parallels 
in the thought of the O.T. So he would become 
impressed by their capacity for holding a genuine 
spiritual content, and would use them in circum- 
stances in which their earlier history would tend to 
make them all the more effective. Certain im- 
portant terms like réAeos, rvevpariKds, cwrypia, 
etc., were in the air. They meant one thing, no 


_ doubt, for a Christian, and quite another for a 


pagan. Yet their fundamental significance for 
both had elements of affinity, sufficient to link 
together the respective usages. The essentially 
religious meaning, for example, of amvetua and 
vods in documents of Hellenistic mystery religion 
provided a common standing ground for Paul and 
many of his readers. What holds of separate terms 
may be occasionally affirmed regarding groups of 
ideas. Thus the combination of cuppopdilopevos 
with yvévar in Ph 3} seems to suggest a back- 
ground for the Apostle’s conception akin to the 
Mystery doctrine of Transformation by the Vision 
of God. But it has become clear that we dare 
not make far-reaching inferences from terminology 
as to the assimilation by Paul of Mystery ideas. 
For we are able to show that the central concep- 
tions of the Mystery Religions belong to a different 
atmosphere from that in which the Apostle habitu- 
ally dwelt. There is no principle determining 
their relations which in any sense corresponds to 
the Cross of Christ in the realm of Paul’s thought 
and experience.’ 

It was not my intention to offer any extended 
and detailed examination of these methods, but 
only to point out that none of them succeed in 
giving a consistent account of Pauline thought. 
Each method might well afford material for a 
separate paper, and this is my apology for rather 
summary treatment of many important and inter- 
esting points connected with each method. 

Before turning to the fourth line of explanation, 


_ which is the principal object of this paper, it may 
rite of Jewish origin was taken up and in- | 


be permitted to point out two broader problems 


| which any explanation of St. Paul’s thought must 
| face. 


First, the nature of St. Paul’s relation to, 
and advance upon, the teaching of our Lord 
must be explained without ignoring ‘the middle 
term,’ as Schweitzer calls it, namely, Primitive 
Christianity. 

Secondly, the sharp break between St. Paul and 
the early Greek Fathers must be explained. 
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We turn then to the last line of interpretation, 
the 

iv. Lschatological.—lt is clearly impossible with- 
in the limits of a paper to work through the whole 
of Pauline theology in order to tcst the adequacy 
of the Eschatological method of explanation. 
Hence I have confined myself to the two problems 
mentioned above, and to an examination of that 
side of Paul’s doctrine which has been most used 
by the expounders of the psychological method, 
and which seems most alien to eschatological 
modes of thought. 

(a) Primitive Christianity —It has been made 
very clear by recent studies on the subject that the 
dominating interest of Primitive Christianity was 
not doctrine but apocalyptic. That much-abused 
book Zhe Quest of the Historical Jesus has at 
least made it clear that a more thoroughgoing 
acceptance of the apocalyptic outlook of our Lord 
and His disciples explains many difficulties in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The record of the first 
preachings in Acts also shows that both for 
the Apostles and for their hearers the salvation 
presented was eschatological; it was salvation 
from wrath to come, with the promise of par- 
ticipation in the approaching Messianic kingdom. 
The phenomena of Pentecost are interpreted as 
the fulfilment of the eschatological prophecies of 
Joel. ‘ 

It is hardly necessary to labour the point that 
Primitive Christianity shared, with the later 
Judaism from which it sprang an apocalyptic 
world-view which overshadowed every other 
interest. The Epistles to the Thessalonian con- 
verts, the earliest of the Pauline letters unless the 
new date of Galatians be accepted, show clearly 
that in his second missionary journey, and there- 
fore many years after his conversion, St. Paul’s 
instruction to his young churches was very largely 
eschatological. This eschatology of St. Paul’s is 
evidently a thorn in the side of expositors. For 
Weinel and Heitmiiller it is ‘an erratic boulder’ 
in Paul’s thought. For Miss Underhill it is ‘the 
fruit of a collision between the profound intuitive 
conviction of ultimate Perfection and its imperfect 
earthly realization, a collision taking place in a 
mind of strongly artistic cast, which was saturated 
with the myriad apocalyptic fancies born of the 
political miseries and religious restlessness of the 
Jews.’ Professor Gardner will have it that ‘the 
eschatology of Paul, however it may at times have 


overshadowed his mind, has in effect no great 
influence upon his ethic.’ We are everywhere met 
by the tacit assumption that ethics and eschato- 
logy are two incompatible terms, and this assump- 
tion is in great measure the cause of the confusion 
prevailing in the interpretation of St. Paul’s 
teaching. 

The fact is, that though the modern mind may 
feel the incongruity between the two, yet in the 
time of the primitive church eschatological hopes 
formed the very dynamic of the ethical teaching ; 
the eschatology was ethical through and through. 
Hence the teaching of St. Paul demands at least 
an attempt to interpret it from the eschatological 
side. St. Paul’s doctrine of righteousness and 
the connected doctrine of what theologians call 
‘sanctification’ form the central point both for 
the Psychologists and the Hellenists. Hence it 
is as fair a test of the eschatological method as can 
be suggested. If the eschatological method of 
explanation succeeds in exhibiting clear and 
logical lines of connexion between St. Paul’s 
doctrine of righteousness and that Primitive 
Christianity whose dominant characteristic we 
have described, then the method may at least be 
said to have vindicated its right to an extended 
trial. 

(b) Righteousness.—We may then first examine 
briefly the teaching of our Lord regarding this 


point. The following passages bear directly on 
our inquiry :— 
Mt 5°, ‘Except your righteousness exceed,’ 
ele: 
,, 6°, ‘Seek first his kingdom and righteous- 
ness,’ etc. 
,, 134%. ‘Then shall the righteous,’ etc. 


‘John came to you in the way of 
righteousness,’ etc. 


32 
eee 


In these passages our Lord connects righteous- 
ness with the Kingdom. Righteousness of a par- 
ticular kind is needed to enter the Kingdom ; the 
Pharisaic type will not avail. It is the righteous 
who shine in the future Kingdom. The baptism 
of John, which was most certainly eschatological 
in character, is described as ‘the way of righteous- 
ness,’ by which publicans and harlots entered into 
the Kingdom of God. 

No doubt we have a new conception of 
righteousness here, but it is clear -that this 
righteousness is essentially connected with the 
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Kingdom and its hopes, and is an object of desire 
because of its connexion with the Kingdom. 

We may turn next to a passage in Ph 3°10, 
which is not so much doctrinal as the expression 
of personal experience and aspiration, and there- 
fore the more interesting and illuminating: ‘That 
I may gain Christ and may be found in him, not 
having my own vighteousness, which is from the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ ; 
the righteousness which comes from God on the 
ground of faith; to know him and the power of 
his resurrection, and the sharing of his sufferings, 
being conformed to his death, if I may some- 
how reach to the resurrection from among the 
dead.’ ' 

Here St. Paul connects his future position, the 
condition in which he desires to be found at the 
Parousia, with the possession of a particular kind 
of righteousness, not Pharisaic. He connects 
together the conception ‘zz Christ,” ‘ God’s 
righteousness, and ‘the resurrection from among the 
dead. In Gal 5°, a curiously condensed and 
elliptic verse, he says: ‘For we by (the) Spirit 
(which comes) from faith await a hope of righteous- 
ness. In his opening statement in Romans he 
tells his readers that he is not ashamed of the 
gospel which has been entrusted to him, because 
it is God’s means of saving people, God’s power 
unto salvation. But this is because God’s 
righteousness is revealed and available for faith. 
And this is illustrated by an eschatological quota- 
tion from Hab., ‘the righteous shall live by his 
faith.’ He then explains what lies behind these 
thoughts of salvation, and the need of righteous- 
ness, by immediately adding, ‘ for the wrath of God 
is being revealed.’ All his ethical conceptions, 
his doctrine of righteousness, salvation, life, etc., 
stand out against a background now dark and 
lurid with the coming wrath, now brilliant with the 
coming glory of Messiah’s Kingdom. ‘Those who 
are justified can boast in hope of the glory of 
God.’ 

It may not be out of place to discuss very 
briefly in the light of our line of inquiry the force of 
the much disputed dcardw. Sanday and Headlam 
on linguistic grounds sum up in favour of the sense 
‘count righteous. Now the eschatological view of 
righteousness as a state absolutely, necessary. for 
admission, to the Kingdom.-of God: requires. that 
the stronger. meaning ‘ make righteous’, shouldbe 


given,to the word. The, argument against, this -is 


that although verbs in -dw which relate to material 
processes, ¢.g. TupAdw, ‘make blind,’ and many other 
common verbs, do admittedly mean to make a 
person something, verbs in -dw denoting moral 
state only have the sense to reckon or count.a 
person something. Now this, while true, is simply 
the result of the limitations of human action, and 
not inherent in the nature of verbs in dw, One 
can make a man blind, but one cannot make him 
righteous. When we think of God’s action the 
limitation ceases to exist, and it can hardly be 
doubted that St. Paul thought of God as making 
people righteous, not merely counting them so. 

Immediately following this account of righteous- 
ness as connected with salvation from coming 
wrath, we find the exposition of righteousness as 
the result of a vital process, dixdwwors fons. Here 
the new element in St. Paul’s thought appears. 
This new element is not an idea, but for St. Paul 
at least, a fact, the fact of a Messiah who had died 
and.risen again in order to bring about the realiza- 
tion of the future Kingdom of God. It is strange 
that the bearing of the Damascus vision upon 
St. Paul’s eschatology has not been more clearly 
seen. 

In late Jewish thought the Messiah is entirely an 
apocalyptic figure. John the Baptist had before 
him the Apocalyptic Messiah, as the Person whose 
way it was his task to prepare. Our Lord 
undoubtedly accepts the general apocalyptic out- 
line, although He introduces a new element in His 
conception of the nature of the righteousness which 
gave entrance to the Kingdom. But the funda- 
mental change took place when it was admitted 
that the Person who was known on earth as Jesus 
of Nazareth, had by death and resurrection be- 
come the Messiah of Jewish hopes. Hence, the 
Damascus vision, introducing this conception asa 
fact. of the most tremendous import into the 
eschatology which St. Paul asa Pharisee already 
held, completely polarizes, so to speak, its con- 
stituent elements. 

It is not so much that the general outlines of 
current eschatology, at least at first, are greatly 
changed, as that the conception of a vital process 
directly. connected with the present and future 
form of the kingdom is introduced into it. 

It. is, not easy. to. express. the form. of this 
doctrine briefly, but.it.is somewhat as follows:—. 


. | By the sacrament: of.-baptism.there is areal 
participation in-the effects of .Christ’s death: ;-.the 
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believer dies to sin, he is to reckon himself dead 
henceforward because the fact is regarded as 
accomplished. But, further, this death by baptism 
is followed by an equally real participation in the 
present life of Christ, who is spoken of in terms 
interchangeable with the Spirit of God, and the 
Spirit of Christ. 


The consequences of this participation in the | 


life of Christ are— 


(a) Ethical: righteousness is manifested in life, 
the believer has his fruit unto holiness, and the end 
is eternal life. 

(6) Eschatological: the mortal body of the 
believer is ultimately quickened through the spirit 
‘of the indwelling Christ. 


These two results are not separated in St. Paul’s 
thought, and should not be separated in exegesis. 
Conformation to the image of Christ included for 
St. Paul both elements. Those who are pre- 
destined and called are both justified, made 
righteous, and glorified, made like Christ in his 
present mode of existence. Hence a quasi-physical 
conception of life runs through St. Paul’s thought. 
The outward man is perishing, but the inward man 
is being recreated daily. He desires to be clothed 
upon with the house which is from heaven. And 
the whole doctrine of life and the Spirit, with all its 
ethical implications, were for St. Paul inseparable 
from the eschatology. It may be permissible now 
to separate the ethics as the kernel from their 
somewhat repellent husk. But unless our line of 
interpretation has gone wholly astray, it will be 
necessary to pay much more attention to the husk 
than has yet been done, if we are to understand 
truly the genesis of St. Paul’s deepest religious 
conceptions. 

It would be interesting, but would carry us 
beyond the limits of such a paper as this, to 
examine the Christology, the sacramental teaching, 
and other points of St. Paul’s doctrine, to test this 
line of inquiry. But this paper does not aim at 
more than drawing the fire of the Psychologists 


| 


and Hellenists, and suggesting the line of approach. 
Schweitzer has promised us a book on the subject, 
and if it is in any way equal in interest to his 
latest book, Paul and his Interpreters, it will be 
certainly worthy of more attention than the slightly 
contemptuous allusion with which Dr. Charles has 
passed him by in the preface to his last edition of 
his own magnum opus. 

(c) Paul and the later theologians.—With regard: 
to the last point which we undertook to examine, 
namely, the reason of the apparent inability of the 
Fathers who built up the theology of the Church to 
understand St. Paul, may it not be that it is this 
dominating eschatological outlook and interest of 
St. Paul which links him inseparably with Primitive 
Christianity and fixes a great gulf between him and 
the theology of the Apologists ? 

Conclusion.—In conclusion, it has been finely 
said by a prominent modern theologian that the 
Christian function of Criticism is not simply death 
but resurrection. But death is painful, at least in 
anticipation, and we have not always faith in the 
resurrection ; perhaps we doubt whether we shall 
recognize our old beliefs in their resurrection 
bodies. 

But we need faith. We are faced with no mere 
question of academic criticism. The problem of 
our time is, Can we recover the dynamic which 
the eschatological hope of the Primitive Church 
supplied to its ethics? We hardly feel nowadays 
that the gospel is the power of God unto salvation, 
for we feel no pressure of coming wrath, and the 
Fabian visions hardly thrill us into ecstasy. 

Yet we can hardly resign ourselves to the 
Stoicism, however noble, that sings— 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles. 


It is possible that the process of criticism, and 
the patient reconstruction of the conditions of that 
old enthusiasm, may be one of many means which 
will help us to rediscover the lost secret, ‘When 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?’ sgh 
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Contributions and Comments. 


She Tree of Rife (Rev. it. 7). 


THERE are two words used in the N.T. for ‘tree,’ 
dévdpov and év’Aov. The former occurs nineteen 
times, the latter ten. Both appear in Rev. four 
times, but in every case évAov is ‘the tree of life’ 
(27 222 2214), 

Elsewhere, €’Aov is found once in what is 
obviously a proverbial expression, Lk 23°!; and in 
all the remaining five cases of its occurrence it is 
used for the Cross—directly in Ac 5%? 10°9 137%, 
1 P 2%; and in a citation from Deut (217%) in 
Galeo?. 

May it not be that the word was used in this 
special sense by the early Christians, and that John 
is also thinking of the Cross when he speaks of 
‘the tree of life’? The phrase itself has a previous 
history in Jewish literature; but may it not have 
received this new content in its Christian use? 
Ramsay has shown that there is a studied con- 
centration of meaning into all the symbolism of 
these letters, and it is not impossible that here 
évAov may contain an allusion to the Cross. 

If it is objected that this view puts the Cross in 
the Paradise of God, the answer is that it is 
precisely there that the writer of Rev. sees it. See 
Rev 5°, and especially 13. 

RICHARD ROBERTS. 

Westbourne Grove, London, W., 


en eee 


Ritual Uturders. 


As a supplement to Dr. Rendel Harris’ most 
suggestive paper on Ritual Murders in the 
February number, it may be pointed out that 
such charges were not confined to Jews and 
Christians. Philostratus tells us that a similar 
accusation was brought against Apollonius of 
Tyana at his trial before the Emperor. He was 
accused of the ritual murder of an Arcadian boy. 
He defends himself at great length, but his main 
line of argument resembles that used by Biblias in 
the letter of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne. 
‘What, however, is my right line of defence? 
This, I think: I never sacrificed blood, I do not 
sacrifice it now, Z never fouch it, not even if it be 


shed upon an altar. . 
lation). 


” (viii. 7, Conybeare’s trans- 


W. K. LowTrHEerR CLARKE. 
Cavendish, Suffolk. 
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Rope on the Hear. 


In ancient Chinese ceremonial the dress for the 
deepést mourning consisted of a fillet twisted from 
undressed hemp and worn upon the head, and a 
coat of undressed fibre bound round the loins with 
a hempen rope. Thus the coat would be made of 
what we call sackcloth, and that material is worn 
by mourners in China up to the present day. The 
idea of the undressed hemp and of the white 
cotton which is also worn by mourners is the 
absence of all colour or ornament. I suggest that 
the ‘rope on the head’ in 1 K 20%! is a mourning 
fillet of the same material and make as the rope 
girdle, and in keeping with the sackcloth on the 
loins, which is mourning dress also, as noted by 
Mr. Weatherhead in THe Expository Times for 
February. » J STEREE: 
Cricklewood, London. 


+ 
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Rue rot. 9-12. 


Our Lord’s own teaching must be above suspicion 
as to morality ; but the usual translation of v.° is 
either unintelligible or irrelevant, or propounds very 
doubtful morality. In He 3!¢ the happiest results 
have been obtained bya new departure in punctua- 
tion: the case here is very akin, and we may take 
v.° as the first of three questions, all demanding a 
negative reply. 

‘And I say unto you, Do you make yourselves 
friends by dishonest wealth, so that when it is 
gone, they will receive you into permanent homes? 
[Nay, they know that he] who is trustworthy in 
small things is trustworthy also in great, and he 
who is dishonest in the least is dishonest also in 
great things. If, then, you were untrustworthy with 
dishonest wealth, who will trust you with what is 
legitimate ? and if you were untrustworthy with 


another man’s property, which of us will give you 
our own P’ 
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On this translation, our Lord assumes that there 
is no honour among thieves, only self-interest ; 
when all hope of future gain from the partnership 
is gone, either will cast off the other. This was 
experienced by Judas when he came to the chief 
priests with the pitiful appeal, I have sinned, and 
they calmly asked, What is that to us? see thou to 
that. 

This translation gives the full usual sense to 
Gdixia and ¢pédviuos, words much maltreated by 
many expositors. It keeps the teaching on one 
homely level, and seems to meet the wish of 
Professor Griffith Thomas for a congruous supple- 
ment to the exposition by Mr. Arnott of the 
parable preceding. If the steward were openly 
dishonest, would he acquire friends? if the debtors 
Were joining him in cheating the rich man, would 
they trust him with the run of their homes 
indefinitely? But if he were openly confessing, 
and meaning, like Zaccheus, to make restitution, he 
fairly earned from his principal a commendation 
for acting wisely, and raised a reasonable expecta- 
tion of being continued in his post or of receiving 
help from the debtors. We TS Wai rcey. 

Preston. 


phe 


She Eptatfe of ‘Barnabas’ and 
the ‘Midacke.’ 
In Did. iv. 5 we have a quotation or at least a 


reminiscence of Zeclus. iv. 31. 


Didache 43) 
My ylvov mpos pev 
7d NaBety Exrelywv 


Ecclus 4° 
My éoTw nxelp cov éxmeTu 
pévn els TO NaBEty, Kau ev TE 


Tas xElpas, mpos € amod.ddvat ocuverTadmern. 
To Sodvar svoTapy. BIA.C. and Cod. 248, ed. 
Hart. 


M7 yivouv mpos pev 
7d AaBety exrelvwv 
Tas xElpas, mpods dé 
Td Sobvat cvoT ey. 


Absolutely no variant is recorded in Swete’s 
Ecclesiasticus save two opening words given by 8, 
but removed by the corrector. ‘The same is the 
case with Codex 248 as edited by Hart; it has 
precisely the same text as is given by the Uncials. 
The fact, then, that Barnabas xix. has the same 
text as the Didache, with the remarkable word 
cvorov for cvveoradpevy, serves to confirm the other 


¥ 


arguments for the dependence of Barnabas on the 
Didache. In Afostolic Constit. vii. xi, we have the 
same form of the text as in Didache and Barnabas, 
save that the singular 77 x¢7pa is given instead of the 
plural, and that in place of the everéy of Barnabas 
and Didache we have ovoréA\wv, perhaps an 
accommodation to the ovvecraApévy of the Uncials 
and Cod. 248. 

I can find no reference to this interesting double 
quotation in Swete’s Septuagint, nor in the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools edition of Zeclestasticus. 
Nor does Hart mention it. Schaff in his edition 
of the Didache, says the word ovorév, though 
classical, does not occur in LXX; but as a matter 
of fact it is to be found in Lam 5), also in Aquila 
and Symmachus’ versions of Is 381% 

HucuH Pops, O.P. 


Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs. 


ed 


Buke rott. 3. 


Since De Wette’s day till now the words of Jn 17°, 
‘This is life eternal that they should know thee 
the only true God, and him whom thou has sent, 
even Jesus Christ,’ have often appeared strange on 
the lips of our Lord Himself. Thus Garvie 
(Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus) p. 372, implies 
that it would be easier to attribute the words to 
the writer of the Gospel. Something which 
happened lately in my own experience may throw 
a sidelight on the question. I was listening to a 
sermon and taking rough notes. Some thought of 
the preacher’s suddenly suggested another idea to 
myself, and I at once wrote it down without stopping 
to make any distinction between the speaker’s 
words and my own sentence. My sentence was 
suggested by the context, nevertheless it was due 
to the writer and not to the speaker. Any other 
person reading my notes might either ascribe all 
to the speaker or perhaps detect something in the 
form of my sentence, which did not quite harmonize 
with the speaker’s language. John, in recording 
the prayer, must have enjoyed intense spiritual 
elevation, and it may be this sentence which 
ordinarily would be placed in the margin as a 
pious ejaculation, was from the very beginning 
a part of the text. D. MacGILiivray, 


Shanghai. 
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The Greater Uten and Women 
of the QBiBfe. 


THE second of the six volumes which are to 
complete the series on Zhe Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible has been issued (T. & T. 
Clark; 10s.) We shall not review it here. But 


we shall quote three reviews of the first volume, | 


all of which reached us on the same day, and all 
in Church of England newspapers, 


The Guardian. 

‘This book is intended for preachers, but may 
certainly be read by others with pleasure and 
profit, Other volumes will follow; this treats of 
Genesis. Quotations and illustrations from many 
sources ‘‘touch the imagination,” but their easy 
pleasantness is controlled by a quite severe atten- 
tion to the historical meaning of the narrative. 
“Criticism is kept subordinate to construction, as 
it should always be in the pulpit, but the work of 
the critic is not forgotten any more than that of 
the discoverer.” Beside the direct instruction 
given in the text, the literature of interpretation, 
criticism, and archeology which a preacher ought 
to know is referred to systematically, and the 
references are the right ones. The book is work- 
manlike. 
taken more seriously than it is in England. But 
no country endures more sermons than England. 
Such a book as this encourages us to hope that 
the rule may grow, “Non multa sed multum.” 
Yet the Englishman should learn from it discern- 
ingly; his dislike of didactic preaching is still 
wholesome.’ 


The Record. 


‘Dr. Hastings is as. wonderful as ever. Not 
content with giving us two new volumes of the 
Great Texts series, he starts a new series on the 
Greater Men.and Women. No doubt the success 
of the first series has justified the issue of: the 
second, and that success continues to be well 
deserved. Properly used, these three books will 
not only be a stimulus to the brain of the tired 
clergy, but an incentive to the jaded men of the 
dispirited congregation. Little need be said of 
these three volumes. They are as good in their 


In Dr. Hastings’s country preaching is | 


(ous. 


special way as all Dr. Hastings’ work, and they 
will be as useful. The “great texts” of these 
portions of Scripture are excellently expounded, 
illustrated, and driven home. The lives of the 
patriarchs are told in the other volume as they 
should be told. The men and women are made 
to live before us, and, although modern criticism 
is not ignored, it is not allowed to run riot with the 
history. These volumes are popular, but they are 


_ not unscholarly; they are homiletic, but they are 


not dry-as-dust. They are not to take the place 
of clerical study and to dispense with sermon 
preparation. They are to help preparation, and of 
their kind they are the best helps we know.’ 


The Church Family Newspaper. 

‘This is an excellent. book of its kind. The 
illustrations are fresh, being for the most part taken 
from recent books, and they are well chosen: All 
Dr. Hastings’ work is done to perfection, and we 
wish him success in this effort to make present-day 
preaching both attractive and accurate. The 
critical position taken up is that of the Editor’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, moderate and sound. But 
the homiletic matter supplied is far larger in range 
than the limits of the dictionary could allow. 
More than a quarter of this volume is rightly taken 
up with the life of Abraham. From the critical 
point of view we note the careful summary of the 
different estimates of the character of Abraham 
found in those writers to whom the symbols J, E, 
and P have been attached. 

‘But the constructive part of the study of his 
character is worked out in far more detail, from the 
story of his call on through all the vicissitudes of 
his life in Canaan. We turn instinctively to: two 
episodes—the lonely, persevering and humble 
prayer for Sodom and Gomorrah, and the sacrifice 
of Isaac. The illustrations in both instances are 
excellent, and we commend heartily the way in 
which the difficult problem is faced—how may we: 
justify God’s command to slay his son: “ Precisely 
on that ground which lies: patent on the face of the 
narrative — God meant Abraham to make the 
sacrifice in spirit, not in the outward act.” That is 
the spirit in which parents may be called to-day to 
give a child to be a missionary, in despite of all 
their own hopes for his earthly career. 
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‘If the series maintains this high level its value 
to Bible-class teachers, as well as preachers, will be 
‘great, and its success assured,’ 


———— 


Becen€ Poetry. 


William Blane. 


There is true poetry enough in 4 Ballad of Men, 
by William Blane (Constable; 3s. 6d. net), but 
there is always some thought that brings the 
eternal note of sadness in. The longest and best 
poem is that which gives the book its title. Here 
is a shorter poem, and more characteristic of the 
whole. 


AT MY FATHER’S GRAVE. 


Here, bridging with a thought a gulf so vast 
It holds, unheeding, youth and manhood’s years, 
So dark, it gave for love but toil and tears! 
Strangely I link the future with the past. 


The past that held the present darkly sealed! 
The future, still a vague, illusive dream! 
The life that gave me life! The lips whose 
theme 
Was Love Divine to faith and hope revealed! 


Tell me, my father—here beside thy grave, 
As when a child, my doubts to thee I bring, 
Fain to the shattered hopes of youth to cling— 
Is it the perfect rest which mortals crave! 


Dost thou enjoy—faith yielding unto sight— 
All that the cherished promises foretold? 
Or, is it more than human creeds can -hold— 
Each but a fragment of the fuller light P 


Or, in the Spirit world, as here with men, 
Art thou in lowly service humbly great, 
And, trusting still where others hesitate, 

Thy duty deifying, now as then? 


This I believe—here by thy sacred dust 
-T feel it spirit-borne upon my heart— 
The noble soul that chose the nobler part 
Shall not be disappointed in its trust. 


Oh, for the simple faith for ever fled! 
Be thou my witness with what bitter grief 
I. cling about each fading, fond belief, 
And bear it in my aching bosom—dead ! 


Night falls, and falteringly I leave thy side, 
With hesitating heart and step to plod 
Along a darker path than once I trod, 

Trusting there shall be light at eventide. 


Jeetien mwellsy oir, 


Moods of the Inner Voice is a title which 
accurately describes the poems in the volume 
of that name by J. H. Twells; Jr. (Grant Richards ; 
3s. 6d. net). The author is in one of his softest 
and best moods when he writes in this way of 
his mother :— 

I often wonder, when the years creep by 

Dividing me from your once-guiding hand, 

If now as then you are not always nigh, 

Dear Mother, tho’ I cannot understand 

As once I could. 


For oft I feel the breath of love dispel 
Some darkling cloud that o’er my soul descends, 
Or hear a gentle warning to compel 
Rejection of some act my will intends 
In reckless mood, 


| Oh, ever do I feel your anxious eyes 


Still bent upon the path of those you left 
And hear you sigh, when new distresses rise 
To try the hearts already so bereft 
Of Fortune’s good. 


Thomas MacDonagh. 


We have had the father and the mother; now 
let us listen to the hopes that gather about the 
birth of ason. His name is Donagh MacDonagh, 
and he was born on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 1912. 
The volume in which he is sung is a fine hand- 
some quarto of Lyrical Poems written by. his 
father, Thomas MacDonagh (Dublin: The Irish 
Review ; 6s. net). 


WISHES FOR MY SON. 


Now, my son, is life for you, 
And I wish you joy of it,— 
Joy of power in all you do, 
Deeper passion, better wit 
Than I had who had enough, 
Quicker life and length thereof, 
More of every gift but love. 
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Love I have beyond all men, 

Love that now you share with me— 
What have I to wish you then 

But that you be good and free, 
And that God to you may give 
Grace in stronger days to live? 


For I wish you more than I 

Ever knew of glorious deed, 

Though no rapture passed me by 
That an eager heart could heed, 
Though I followed heights and sought 
Things the sequel never brought: 


Wild and perilous holy things 
Flaming with a martyr’s blood, 
And the joy that laughs and sings 
Where a foe must be withstood, 
Joy of headlong happy chance 
Leading on the battle dance. 


But I found no enemy, 

No man in a world of wrong, 
That Christ’s word of charity 

Did not render clean and strong— 
Who was I to judge my kind, 
Blindest groper of the blind? 


God to you may give the sight 

And the clear undoubting strength 
Wars to knit for single right, 
Freedom’s war to knit at length, 

And to win, through wrath and strife, 
To the sequel of my life. 


But for you, so small and young, 
Born on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 

I in more harmonious song 

Now for nearer joys should pray— 
Simple joys: the natural growth 
Of your childhood and your youth, 
Courage, innocence, and truth: 


These for you, so small and young, 
In your hand and heart and tongue. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. George Graham, Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, U.S.A. 


Illustrations of the Great Text for May must 
be received by the 2oth of March. The text is — 
Pier’, ; 


The Great Text for June is Ro 118—‘For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness.’ A copy of 
any volume of the Great Texts of the Bible, or 
of Winstanley’s Jesus and the Future, will be given 
for the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for July is Ac 21.—‘ Then Paul 
answered, What do ye, weeping and breaking my 
heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.’ A volume of the Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible, or three volumes of the ‘Short Course’ 
Series, will be given for the best illustration 
sent. 


The Great Text for August is Ro 1513—‘Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, in the 
power of the Holy Ghost.’ A copy of Durell’s 
The Self-Revelation of our Lord, or of Walker's 
Christ the Creative Ideal, or of Briggs’ The 
Fundamental Christian Faith, will be given for 
the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for September is Gn 134— 
‘So Lot chose him all the Plain of Jordan; 
and Lot journeyed east: and they separated them- 
selves the one from the other. Abraham dwelled 
in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the 
cities of the*Plain, and moved his tent as far as 
Sodom.’ A copy of any volume of the Great 
Texts of the Bible, or of the Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible, or any volume of the ‘Short 
Course’ Series, will be given for the best illustra- 
tion sent. 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. TIllustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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